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“It’s a bad 
situation. 


Face it with 
frankness.” 


“Frankly, we face a 


bad situation.” 


“*F'rankness 
would be bad in 
this situation.’’ 


PEOPLE ARE ONLY HUMAN 


. but when you’re dealing with vital communica- 
tions, personal interpretations and misinterpreta- 
tions can be disastrous. That’s why companies turn 
to The Jam Handy Organization for help in pre- 
paring films, slides and other visual presentations of 
ideas. Clear communications are our business. We’re 
experienced in all media and equipped to handle 
every aspect of any assignment, large or small. 


Successful business depends on effective group com- 
munications, both internally and externally. And 
effective group communications depend on clarity. 
When you need help in getting the right message 
to the right people, just call... 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 


You’re in 


eee in Indiana 


If you're rishing for business in Central Indiana's 
$4 billion, 45-county market—advertise your 


product or service in The Star and The News. 


This powerful sales team will give 
you the heaviest “catch” of readers 
and buyers—bring in more sales 


returns per advertising dollar. 


The Indianapolis Star 


Morning & Sunday 


The Indianapolis News 


Evening 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done 
in businesspapers— because this is where advertising 
faces its toughest test. In businesspapers, you're 
talking to people who know the score. They rate 
you, your company and your products on how well 
you speak their language. From hard-won experience, 
you know that you put your top talent against 
advertising in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


. because, in businesspapers, you 


can doa dominant selling job, strong 
enough to create real customer 
excitement, for comparatively 
little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of 


just about every advertiser. 


@: @: 
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Now — over 3,160,000 businessmen invest 
more than $17 million a year for the purpose 
of reading ABP papers. 
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It’s the Binding That Makes the Difference 


You’ve probably gotten so used to seeing the pages of Sales 
Management lying flat, as you read, with no bulking at the 
that you don’t think of this as any different from 
any other magazine. ‘Tain’t so. 

Sales Management uses a binding process called slotted bind- 
ing. There are no staples to buckle the center of magazine as you 
open it. Yet, these small slots at the glue edge of pages permit 
easy removal of neat, 


binding edge, 


complete pages. Here’s all you do. Lay 
the magazine flat on your desk. Place one hand flat against the 
page facing the page you wish to tear out. Keep this hand close 
to the inner edge of the center fold and the top of the page. Then 
lift the page you wish to remove and tear carefully with a firm 
and steady tug. Experiment—it’s easy. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE MAN YOUR MEN WILL BE SELLING 
Portrait of a purchasing agent, 1961 style, as drawn by 
20 industrial marketing execs, shows a more demanding, 
better educated — and much tougher — businessman. And 
where price deals, friendship, or a little extra service 
could once swing a deal, the new executive in the PA’s 
chair will be looking for every kind of marketing help 
for his tightly clutched dollar. Page 37 


DISTRIBUTION—ITS PLACE IN THE SCHEME 
The spread-out, multi-bossed distribution set-up has to 
go, concede most managements today — but where should 
it go? In answer to this moot question, vice presidents 
of four different corporations present some different cases 
for and against a marketing-distribution union. Page 42 


A_man who knows his way around in advertising 
knows that businesspapers take special talent, 


SALES VIGOR STILL TOP ASSET re a: Suctee aeons ren Na sie 
With many valid reasons for mergers suddenly tieing euheiben ae atiet ane-iasedat taleae eee 
computers to golf balls and Wall Street brokers to boat always calls for your best . . . in businesspapers, 
makers, it’s too easy to forget that you still have to work 
at selling —to look on a merger as the antidote for just 
plain poor sales effort. Page 44 


Advertising 
At a time when overcaution and the fear of taking a in businesspapers 


AN ANSWER TO MARKETING’S ‘SECURITY COMPLEX’ 


chance on less than a sure bet is putting a strong damper m ° 

on marketing advances, the marketer who knows how eans business 
to take a calculated risk is often top dog. Page 17 3 
ee Se en oe ee ee ee ails . .. because businesspapers are 


the most direct, penetrating 
SRP RSPR BARES SEI and economical way to cultivate 


specialized markets. Remember, 


all good selling is specialized 
DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES and nothing specializes like 
the business press. 
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Good business advertising works best in a 


good businesspaper—a_ bought-and-paid- 
for ABP paper. 


Human Side 68 eSignificant Trends 


Letters 29 They‘re in the News 
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: Concentrated 
Verified 
Coverage 
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Catholic 


Institutions 


Catholic Management Journal reaches 
and influences over 21,000 pastors 
“and key administrators who make the 
buying decisions in this market. 


.. . issued in February, April, June, 
September and November, when your 
product story means business. 


SEND FOR VERIFIED READERSHIP 
REPORT AND COVERAGE REPORT 


CATHOLIC 


MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO’S BOUND TO SUCCEED 


Rub-a-dub-dub, he reads in the tub—and never wastes 
a minute. Also read Horatio Alger at an early age (or 
maybe his mother read it and the influence is pre- 
natal.) Anyway, our purposeful buyer’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Because he knows where to buy—where to turn 
for industrial product information. 


His source iggthe best in the world—a publisher who 
publishes nothing but product information, Thomas 
by name. 


Every month Thomas Publishing issues the buyers’ 


favorite product information newspaper, Industrial 


Equipment News. It’s crammed with product infor- 
mation news, and is read by 81,000 in-plant buying 
influences in 40,200 plants, in all 452 manufacturing 
industries, 


Also, Thomas Publishing puts out a huge directory 
called Thomas Register. Thomas decided that this 
directory should list everything! And it does—75,000 


1 


different kinds of things, in fact. Takes 10,000 pages 
to do it, but all the manufacturers are there, plus all 
their products, plus 13,000 eager advertisers who like 
to sell things. 

The moral is: If you want to sell to industry, advertise 
in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-OS500 
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PERCENT REMEMBERED 


30 DAYS AFTER FIRST EXPOSURE 


YOUR SECOND MOST IMPORTANT SALES CURVE 


First comes the one that shows cash-on-the-barrelhead. Second is this 
typical memory retention curve. It says people forget. 30 days after they’ve 
learned something, people forget 74% of it. It suggests that the memora- 
bility of your selling idea is most important. It suggests this idea must 
be fine and fresh and sharp enough to bite into people’s minds. People 


don’t buy products alone. People buy ideas. Ideas they remember. 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, Advertising 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


Wy E NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 
tal RNA AREAL: LE LIER Na EN NANT AIT ET 


A Lesson in Boats 


We've all heard of the boating boom. In fact, I’m sure that many 
of you have become active participants in this increasingly popular 
leisure-time activity. But boating is really of far greater interest to 
you as marketers than as relaxers. This was brought out in crystal- 
clear fashion by the 51st National Motor Boat Show, held recently 
at the New York Coliseum. 

My first impression at the show served only to support what we 
already know: Boating is big. The nearly 450 exhibits seemed about 
to split the giant building at the seams. But a second look brought 
something else: an unmistakable impression of the flexibility and 
versatility of the modern, marketing-minded corporation. There, next 
to such traditional boat show names as Evinrude, Chris-Craft and 
such, were the proud banners of dozens of the best-known companies ! 
in America—companies which, famous as they may be, are not | 
generally known for their activities in the marine market. | 

Some, undoubtedly, have been somewhat seagoing for years; Texaco 
(marine fuels and lubricants) and General Motors (marine diesels) are | 

| 
| 


two. Others, like Boeing (gas turbine marine engines) are just trying 
their fins. Some, like RCA (radiotelephones, etc.), Zenith (marine 
radios) and Raytheon (radar, depth finders) are naturals in the nauti- 
cal market. Some, like Brunswick (Owens, Larson boats), merged 
their way into it. 


invaluable 


|VPD SALES BINDER | 
7 REFERENCE BOOK j 


PEpECOE= TE? 


poll illustrates and gives prices of — 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


Neur BINDER COSTS 
-DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 
far less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
‘TIONS FASTER, MORE 
* EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock’’ 
«VPD binders immediate- 

| ly and tailor presenta- 
‘tion material to it. 


’ 
ELIMINATE WORK, 
To rout their own recession, a lot of outfits have started vigorously HEADACHES — no 
: ; A iesssand of ‘‘working 
stepping out — and up. 


i 

l 

I 

... we'll give you this 
l 


Another group has been swept into the market on a wave of new 
materials: U.S. Rubber proudly displayed its line of seagoing plastics: 
boat hulls, floating cushions, carpeting, boat covers, upholstery, and 
so on. Owens-Corning and its Fiberglas boat hulls were everywhere 
in sight. Still others, like Johnson & Johnson (waterproof, floating 
first-aid kits), rode the currents around the fringe of the market. 

Even Grumman, which entered the boat field some time ago with 
small aluminum craft (a natural step for an airplane maker), is getting 
in deeper. It is transcending the fabricated metal field by introducing 
a new line of small boats made from fiber glass. 

All in all, it was an encouraging sight. The implications were 
clear: Today, with marketing showing the way, no company need 
wither and stagnate in an iron-bound “traditional” field. Rather, 
there can be a recognition of opportunity in newer fields with rich 
markets and a mobility that allows the company that recognizes 
the opportunity to take advantage of it. 

By the way, for more on the boating boom, see “It’s an Ocean of 
Markets as America Goes Boat-Happy” in the Jan. 20 issue. 


Recession-Wreckers 


They are set to step up sales by: 
intygducing new products 
intensifying and expanding market coverage 
increasing and inspiring their sales forces, and 
implementing these and other steps with forthright, construc- 
tive, consistent advertising. 


These recession-wreckers — though unfortunately there aren’t yet 


a binder, no time 

Fad osied explaining spec: 
ifications, approving 

| samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 


MEET DEADLINES 
BASILY — all VPD BIND- 
ERS are ready for im- 
“mediate delivery from 


enough of them — are acting in every industry. 
In motors they range from Rambler and Chevrolet to Volkswagen. 
In foods they include Campbell Soup, Chun King and Sara Lee. 
In drugs they are, among others, Mead Johnson and Merck. | 
In photographic products: Bell & Howell and Polaroid. 
In electronic products: Fedders and Zenith. 
Other intrepid growers range from Brunswick sports equipment, 


“your stationer. 
Phat 


| WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE +10 

VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 

I to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, inc. | 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
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First comes the one that shows cash-on-the-barrelhead. Second is this 
typical memory retention curve. It says people forget. 30 days after they’ve 
learned something, people forget 74% of it. It suggests that the memora- 
bility of your selling idea is most important. It suggests this idea must 
be fine and fresh and sharp enough to bite into people’s minds. People 
don’t buy products alone. People buy ideas. Ideas they remember. 
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leisure-time activity. But boating is really of far greater interest to 
you as marketers than as relaxers. This was brought out in crystal- 
clear fashion by the 51st National Motor Boat Show, held recently 
at the New York Coliseum. 

My first impression at the show served only to support what we 
already know: Boating is big. The nearly 450 exhibits seemed about 
to split the giant building at the seams. But a second look brought 
something else: an unmistakable impression of the flexibility and 
versatility of the modern, marketing-minded corporation. There, next 
to such traditional boat show names as Evinrude, Chris-Craft and 
such, were the proud banners of dozens of the best-known companies 
in America—companies which, famous as they may be, are not 
generally known for their activities in the marine market. 

Some, undoubtedly, have been somewhat seagoing for years; Texaco 
(marine fuels and lubricants) and General Motors (marine diesels) are 
two. Others, like Boeing (gas turbine marine engines) are just trying 
their fins. Some, like RCA (radiotelephones, etc.), Zenith (marine 
radios) and Raytheon (radar, depth finders) are naturals in the nauti- 
cal market. Some, like Brunswick (Owens, Larson boats), merged 
their way into it. 

Another group has been swept into the market on a wave of new 
materials. U.S. Rubber proudly displayed its line of seagoing plastics: 
boat hulls, floating cushions, carpeting, boat covers, upholstery, and 
so on. Owens-Corning and its Fiberglas boat hulls were everywhere 
in sight. Still others, like Johnson & Johnson (waterproof, floating 
first-aid kits), rode the currents around the fringe of the market. 

Even Grumman, which entered the boat field some time ago with 
small aluminum craft (a natural step for an airplane maker), is getting 
in deeper. It is transcending the fabricated metal field by introducing 
a new line of small boats made from fiber glass. 

All in all, it was an encouraging sight. The implications were 
clear: Today, with marketing showing the way, no company need 
wither and stagnate in an iron-bound “traditional” field. Rather, 
there can be a recognition of opportunity in newer fields with rich 
markets and a mobility that allows the company that recognizes 
the opportunity to take advantage of it. 

By the way, for more on the boating boom, see “It’s an Ocean of 
Markets as America Goes Boat-Happy” in the Jan. 
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But now you do—and so can every adver- 
tiser interested in the big buying habits of 
men and women in Minnesota. 

This year the Minnesota Homemaker and 
Mr. Minnesota surveys include an important 
new dimension: separate data classifications 
on the product use of regular readers of the 
Star and Tribune. In this way you gain new 
additional market insight—the market in 
terms of the advertising medium itself. 

This means that you can now get fast 
answers to: 

1. What products and brands do readers of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
on hand and in use in their homes? 


NEW! THE MARKET DEFINED IN TERMS OF THE MEDIUM 


“Darling. re 
I never 


2. What proportion do these readers account 

for among all product and brand users? 
Besides the answers to these questions, you 
still get customary data on all consumers 
in Hennepin County and the State of 
Minnesota: 


97 home product and buying habit cate- 
gories in the Homemaker showing buying 
trends over a 4-year span. 
Another 48 items in Mr. Minnesota cov- 
ering profile and buying habit information 
about the male market. 
All the data are reliably grounded in incen- 
tive-free home interviews conducted by 
trained personnel. 


Get your copy now. Address requests on your letterhead to: 


W.A 


Cordingley, National Advertising Manager, Room No. 105, Minneapolis 


Star and Tribune, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


Minneapolis 


Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


655,000 SUNDAY «+ 525,000 DAILY 


February 3, 1961 


Copyright 1961, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


(Continued) 


Hammond organs and 3 M tapes (and a host of other products) to 
Pitney-Bowes postage meters, Scott paper and Texaco oil. And, 
always, IBM. 

The steel industry may be shot. But Armco is setting out to get 
its share. Aluminum may have become a drug on the market 
but Reynolds intends to use the drug for a shot in the arm. 

Such companies this year will do better than “conditions” say 
they “should.” 

Other companies will do better — and so will the nation’s economy. 

Those which don’t step may be expected to stay sunk. 


That Summer Slump 


Manufacturers as a group are doing a good job of discouraging 
consumers from spending their money in the months of July through 
September. Back in 1958, a “slump” year, changes in dollar invest- 
ments from the second quarter to the third were far less extreme 
than in the good year of 1960, for 3 out of 4 major advertising media. 


1960 

Newspapers 22.5% 27.3% 

Magazines 25.! -29.7 
Spot TV a —22.2 
Network TV a — 3.4 

But while the “average” manufacturer may take a longer marketing 

vacation each year, there are exceptions, alert and aggressive marketers 

who step up activities because snoozing competitors leave the market 

wide open to them. 


The Spenders (We Love ‘Em) 


If you are tired of being berated by do-gooders who say you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself for making some poor fool buy something 
of yours that he or she could get along perfectly well without, then 
ask your bookseller for a copy of “The Spenders,” a new book by 
Stuart Henderson Britt (McGraw-Hill, $4.95). It’s a good antidote 
for those other best-sellers that stress the cultivation of a Spartan 
existence, with emphasis on what we absolutely need, rather than on 
what we want. Britt, former businessman and now a full professor 
of marketing and advertising at Northwestern, believes that most 
consumers are capable of spending their money with reasonable 
intelligence, that business, far from being a callous master, is rather 
the servant of the consumer. . . . The book should be of particular 
value to those who ever have the job of defending (explaining) busi- 
ness before such groups as legislators, educators, or students. 


We All Like Compliments 


We are always flattered when our busy readers take time out to 
write us — whether it be to ask for information, to comment on their 
own sales experiences, to criticize us roundly, or just to say they’re 
pleased with the job we're doing. 

So I’ve been especially excited over a few lines that Earl W. 
Kintner, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, wrote us volun- 
tarily. Said Chairman Kintner: “I can assure you that no publication 
in the field of marketing has done a more thorough or accurate job 
of reporting FTC activities and trends than has been accomplished 
by Sales Management during the past 15 months.” Let me add that 
those 15 months coincided with Earl Kintner’s tenure as chairman — 
and with the brightest days that the old FTC has ever seen. 


Direct your sales message to 
the check signers in hospitals 
... the executives in adminis- 
trative positions who buy 
pharmaceuticals and drug 
room supplies. 

Your advertisement in HOS- 
PITALS, Journal of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, 
more effectively and economi- 
cally helps you influence all 
persons having a voice in pur- 
chasing pharmaceuticals for 
hospitals. 


Sales Manager 

HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A. 

840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send information on the hos- 
pital’ market for pharmaceuticals. 


Nome 


Company. 


Principal Product 


Street. 


City. ____Ione__State 
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How a Spokane Retailer’ Sells a market that’ 


“My customers come not “Since Pay Less Drug Store was estab- 


lished over 28 years ago, 95 per cent or more 


f rom met ropol itan of our ad budget has been devoted to news- 
papers. And we have had substantial sales 
Spokane alone but from 


increases in every succeeding year during this 


the tota l 36- Cou n ty period. This success is largely due to the fact 


that our advertisements in The Spokesman- 


M, » Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle sell 
Spo kane arke ; merchandise to people throughout the 36 


* counties of the Spokane Market.” 


Pay Less Drug Store is the world’s largest self- 
service drug store. Pay Less recently opened its JOE O'LAREY 

second store, and ground has been broken for a 

third. PAY LESS DRUG STORE 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


4 TIMES AS BIG AS IT LOOKS 


OREGON 


Here’s proof the Spokane Market is the 
one big exception to the Metro area concept 
of measuring a market. 

Pay Less Drug Store doubled, tripled, 
even quadrupled sales in just a few years — 
and principally because of customers who live 
in 35 counties outside Metropolitan Spokane! 

Over 1.1 million people live in the Spo- 
kane Market. Their income exceeds $2.1 bil- 
lion annually. They spend over $1.4 billion 
at retail. 

No Pacific Northwest sales job is com- 
plete until this major market is sold. Papers 
published in coastal cities 300 miles away 


can't do it. It can be sold economically, effec- 
tively only from Spokane — with the two 
dailies Spokane Market families consider 
“local” papers: The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle. 

These Spokane dailies reach over 9 out 
of 10 families in Metro Spokane; 7 out of 10 
families in the 24-County Retail Trading 
Zone; approximately 5 out of 10 families in 
the FULL 36-County Spokane Market. 

They penetrate to the very core of buy- 
ing impulses . . . cause thousands to buy mer- 
chandise in local stores throughout the 36- 
County Market . . . prompt thousands more 
to travel to Spokane and shop. 

Whether you sell drugs, general mer- 
chandise or food the Spokane Market is an 
“A” Schedule must — a market 4 times as big 
as its metro area! 

Give your business the stimulus of an 
advertising campaign in The Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 


Metropolitan 


36-County 
Spokane 


Spokane Market 


Measuring Only the 
Metro Area Misses the 
Real Sales Volume of 


POPULATION | 
NET INCOME 


291,100 1,159,200 


- $578,498,000 ‘$2, 118,727,000 


the Spokane Market RETAIL SALES 


$379,688,000 $ 1,428,990,000 


Source: Sales Management, “Survey of Buying Power,” July 10, 1960 


Spokane is a Burgoyne Grocery and Drug Test City 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


“he Cover . 
the Inland Empire 
As 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE ,: th ine a 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comics and This Week magazine. 


“MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 


‘WHO HAS CHILDREN ? 


Better than 43% of the nation’s 44,202,000 
families have no children under 18 years 
of age. Here's the breakdown according 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


= UY | WG 
* Als ue Til 
=\5 | 26 


—— 
— 
a 
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yi 


No Children 1 child 
under 18 under 18 


19,150,000 8,141,000 8,085,000 4,650,000 4,176,000 


4 or more children 


2 children 3 children 
under 18 


under 18 under 18 


Source: Current Population Reports, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


MAKE SALES GO PLACES... 


UNITED AIR LINES JET TRAVEL INCENTIVES! 


You can stir the interest and excitement of your sales- 
men with air travel prizes on United Air Lines, because 
United flies to major resort and vacation areas. United 
jets serve New York and Chicago . . . sunny Las Vegas, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco... majestic Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Northwest . . . romantic Hawaii. 


What salesman wouldn’t work harder to win a trip 
to one of these holiday areas? And you can be sure of 
an effective incentive program because United’s ex- 
perts will work closely with you to promote the glamour 
of jet vacations. 


Jet travel for sales incentive is only one of the 
important ways United can help strengthen your sales- 
marketing program. United is also the nation’s most 
experienced airline in group travel for sales meetings 
and conventions. And United Jet Freight can often 
lower distribution costs to major U.S. markets. What- 
ever the job, use United jets... they mean business! 


For more information, call your nearest United Air 
Lines office. Or write to Mr. W. H. O'Donnell, United 
Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
RAndolph 6-5500. 


UNITED 
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Two Thirds of | 
_ Chicago0s Women | 


are compl 
sa 


U 


More than 7 out of 10 Chicagoans read a news- 
paper every day, according to “Chicago NOW,” the 
report on the authoritative new A.R. F. approved 
market study. Yet you miss from 63.7 to 81.5% of 
Chicago’s women readers when you buy any si#gle 
Chicago newspaper. 

It’s clearer now than ever before. It takes two 
or more newspapers to sell Chicago—and the top Tl 
two for the money are the Sun-Times and Daily HE CHICAGO 
News. 

The new Sun-Times and Daily News rate SUNT F 
structure, with new combination discounts, gives / 
you Chicago’s most efficient advertising buy. From 


54 to 376. more readers per dollar, from 32 to 168 CHICAGO 
more women readers per dollar than other 2-paper 


combinations.* D ALY 


Have you seen “Chicago NOW”? This enlight- 


ening (and a little shocking) market study will 
upset many of your old ideas about selling Chi- 
cago. If you don't already have a copy, contact 


your Field Enterprises, Inc. representative today. 
*Based on 1000 line BEW ad 


* j j 
4 q 
CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, W Hitehall 35-3000 


NEW YORK: Time and Life Bidg., Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhi Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 


a g 
ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Sawyer - Ferguson -Watker Co. 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 


Copyright, 1961, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


a 


How to sell today 


\ 


413 Business FIRMS PURCHASED 10,248 repRINTS OF THIS USEFUL REPORT 


The modern salesman represents the very personality of his company, according to the 
editors of Nation’s Business. In ‘‘How to Sell Today,’’ (October issue) they describe the Nation's Business 
skills essential to fulfilling the new, broader functions of selling . . . becoming a ‘‘business 
counselor.’’ Because all forms of selling are on the rise, this report stimulated requests 
for 10,248 extra copies from 413 firms. Business executives respond to Nation’s Business 
... that’s why advertisers use more coupons and ‘‘keyed”’ advertisements in Nation's 
Business than in any other general business or news magazine. Action in business results 
when you advertise in Nation's Business. 


Nation's BUSINESS wasuincTON / ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y 


—-SVs SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The Rising Role of Riskmanship 


To test market a product for a full three years 
before introducing it to the general market is 
not uncommon today. To spend many, many 
thousands of dollars and many months on market 
research before a product is born is the accepted 
thing. But now, in spite of the fact that even 
heavily researched products are sometimes dismal 
failures, some observers are wondering if market- 
ing isn’t being just a bit too cautious. 


Moreover, they are wondering if more business- 
men, fed up with withering profits and slower 
growth rates, won't be taking second looks at the 
opportunities with the bigger risks—and the much 
bigger profits. They are, in short, re-examining 
business’ traditional “security complex.” 


Many of the important phases business has 
passed through since the industrial revolution 
included very definite risk-reduction characteris- 
tics. Even our contemporary “marketing concept,” 
with its emphasis on finding the market first and 
a “give the customer what he wants” credo, is 
largely designed to eliminate needless risk in the 
development of new products. On the seamier 
side, virtually every questionable business activ- 
ity, from the creation of the great trusts in the 
late 1800's to the price fixing hassles of the ‘50's, 


has had its roots deep in the drive for security. 


It’s not that there is anything wrong with seeking 
security. But the best way not to make a mistake 
is to do nothing. And, today, the frightening cost 
of a modern business error combines with the 
improved (but vastly more time consuming) scien- 
tific marketing techniques to create a state which 
is far too close to inaction for many tastes. 


Naturally, not even the most avid risk-taker 
proposes a return to the wild and woolly days. 
Few if any of the risk-takers wish to court dis- 
aster by playing hunches, taking long-shot chances 
or trusting to blind luck. The perils caused by 


modern competition, the possibility of transpor- 
tation strikes, supplier tie-ups and products that 
never quite make the grade are sufficient to earn 
the respect of any man. 


The risk-taking marketer, rather, seems to know 
the difference between being careful and being 
over-cautious. His risks involve a certain amount 
of daring, innovation, positive action. It often 
means trail-blazing into fields which, although 
not “sure,” are wide open and lucrative. 


In short, it means taking the calculated risk. The 
marketer now has techniques at his fingertips 
which enable him to calculate more closely than 
ever just how much risk is in his venture. And, 
if he chooses to use these techniques to help him 
put his venture across (instead of just telling him 
whether or not it is possible), he is that much 
closer to success. In a way, of course, all mar- 
keting ventures are calculated risks. But now 
there are certain to be more marketers who will 
accept more than an absolute minimum of risk 
in their attempts to keep ahead of the pack. 


Three Kinds of Risks 

Here are three big areas in which the risk-takers 
will be operating: they will create unusual new 
products; they will establish concrete, committed 
images; they will consciously try to stand out. 


The product risk is, of course, the most tangible. 
The risk-taker will concentrate on the new prod- 
ucts that are truly different. Whenever possible 
he will avoid concentrating his efforts on less 
risky, small profit variations on existing products. 
He will minimize the risk to his company mostly 
by realizing what its limits are and by staying 
within those limits. Very often he will try to stay 
within the present engineering and production 
capabilities of the company. This allows him the 
greatest freedom of experimentation with the 
least possible capital outlay. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


Some of the most outstanding product stories in 
recent history were risk ventures. Look at the 
success that American Machine & Foundry has 
enjoyed because it believed that it could show 
the way to the renaissance of bowling. Chevrolet’s 
radical Corvair has been an outstanding success 
not only from a sales viewpoint but because, as a 
departure from the usual, it has not materially 
affected sales of the standard-size models — a 
claim that Ford, with its more conventional com- 
pact, cannot make. Mead Johnson’s unprecedented 
success with diet aid Metrecal is another example. 
The mere fact that dozens of imitations and simi- 
lar products now compete with it is proof enough 
that Mead Johnson was not the only company in 
a good position to enter the field. 


Taking a Strong Stand 

The second great area to be examined by mar- 
keters who are willing to play for bigger stakes 
is that of committing themselves. The company 
that purposely and conscientiously stands for 
something risks the disfavor of some people and, 
more often than not, limits its own mobility. Be- 
cause it is publicly committed, it can’t backtrack 
easily if something goes wrong. Even so, many 
marketers feel that the advantages of taking a 
stand — from the aspect of public awareness, if 
nothing else — far outweigh the disadvantages. 


It is not easy to pin this down and say just when 
a company does or does not stand for something. 
The commitment is part of corporate image, 
except that it is usually a more active force. In 
much of its recent advertising, for example, AMF 
has been striving to create the image of a com- 
pany which caters to leisure-time needs. The 
stronger this becomes, the more the company will 
profit by public awareness, even consciousness, 
of this role. But what happens if the leisure mar- 
ket takes some drastic shifts in direction? AMF 
will have to show some fancy footwork. That’s 
the risk. 


The third big opportunity for profitable risk comes 
in matters of policy. Pricing, advertising, product 


mix and so on are all involved. Most companies 
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play follow-the-leader in these matters; they 
would sooner go broke than depart from the 
norm. Yet American Motors has cleaned up by 
departing. It was first to vociferously support an 
all-small-car line. In its advertising it has con- 
sistently pointed to its competitors’ defects. It 
very publicly threw the annual model change 
(for appliances and cars) out the window. In short, 
it has made hay by daring to question the wisdom 
of the traditional way of doing things. 


Similarly, Bell & Howell has taken rapid strides 
by turning to higher-price photo equipment 
while the rest of the industry (with some excep- 
tions) was concentrating on the low end of the 
line. And even a smallish organization, like 
American Ceramic Products, Inc. (Winfield China), 
can profitably break loose — as that company did 
by junking its traditional department store dis- 
tribution pattern when the competition got too 
rough and switching to house-to-house selling. 


But a company cannot make the calculated risk 
pay off through hopes alone. For one thing, 
dynamic, forward-looking leadership is a must. 
Not only must there be a management that is 
strong and capable of making the important de- 
cision, but it must have the ability to permeate 
the entire company with an attitude of making 
riskmanship pay off. Then, too, the company 
must be geared to speed. A large part of the risk 
can be eliminated if the company moves quickly 
and with full power; it can be disastrous to fiddle 
around for months trying to find guarantees of 
success while the competition has time to retaliate. 


In all, many things in business have changed. But 
this much has not: The projects with the greatest 
rewards are usually those with the greatest initial 
risk. And the safest moves more often than not 
carry only nominal returns. Right now, there is 
no way to tell how many marketers, men who 
turned down the security of a civil service job 
for the rewards of their risk-laden present careers, 
will inject their personal philosophies into the 
companies they lead. But it’s a good bet that the 
number will grow. 


Newsweek is read by more government 
purchasing agents than any other newsweekly 


Government in the U. S.—Federal, State and Local—is the 
world’s largest consumer. In 1959, government spent 67 
billion dollars on goods and services. To make sound de- 
cisions, government purchasing officials need all the facts 


. . . facts presented fairly and clearly — as only Newsweek 
presents them. Small wonder that, according to a recent sur- 
vey by Walter Gerson and Associates, more government pur- 


chasing agents read Newsweek than any other newsweekly. 


... ahead of the news, behind the headlines ... for people at the top 


THE 
BUDGET 
1962 


Vv 
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“It's a 
Wishous Circle’ 
by Donald L. Spotts 


“What type pro- 

motion is doing 

best this year?” 

“T wish I knew 

how many en- 

tries a contest 

would pull.” “I 

wish I knew if 

a sweepstakes 

would work bet- 

than a self-liquidating deal.” 
These are the musings most often 


oiced by our many clients ponder- 
ing promotions to use during the 


coming year 


The problem is, of course, aca- 

demic. There is no universal pana- 

What you do is often less im- 
than how you do it. 


A promotion is like a stew. Get- 
ting the proper ingredients together 
part of the job. 
who knows his business) must do 
The best promotion 
idea in the world, without proper 
handling and follow-through, can be 


i disastrous dud. 


is only 


Someone 


the cooking 


To paraphrase and plagiarize our 
friends at “Selling 
knows no Season.” Sweepstakes will 
work just as well this year as they 
did in 1960. A good contest could 
be just as effective. Self-liquidators 
will never go “out of style.” 


Coca-Cola, 


We are thankful, however, that 
ne element of the promotion busi- 
More and more 
now realize success doesn’t 
“happen.” This has meant more 

for us, from people who 

want the expert guidance, workable 
ideas and mechanical help that as- 


is changing. 


Ideas, counsel and advice are 
5.M.C. We ask only a chance to 


we can do as 


free 


well for you as 
for others, and tell 
those others are. If you are 
step out of the “‘wishous” 
into the “winners,” call us! 


done 


readv to 
circle 
SPOTTS MAILING CORPO- 
RATION 
2402 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
MI 5-5841 MI 


5-5842 
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MORE SALES EXECS NEEDED 
New York—Sales executives can prob- 
ably thank increased automation in 
industry for the current increased de- 
mand for their services. Executive 
Manpower Corp. studies show that 
companies expect 32.7% of their up- 
coming management personnel needs 
to be in the area of sales. The figure 
represents a 6-month gain of 1.4% 
in the demand for sales execs, while, 
significantly enough, the need for 
manufacturing and production chiefs 
has dropped sharply from 22.9% to 
15.8%. 


THE ROAD BACK 


Hanson, Mass.—By dint of marketing 
sweat and a well-spent $2 million in 
advertising, Ocean Spray cranberries 
is taking the hard road back from its 
devastating 1959 cancer-scare  set- 
back. The company reports a 5% in- 
crease over 1958's national sales of 
fresh cranberries, and a 3% gain in 
cranberry juice cocktail sales in New 
England, where the bulk of the juice 
business is done. 

However, canned cranberry sauce, 
representing 70% of the company’s 
volume, is still off 20% from the ’58 
figures. But this is a climb from the 
59 figure (off 50%)—and this vear the 
company expects to close the gap en- 
tirely. The next seasonal opportunity: 
Easter 1961. 


ADMEN GO RETAIL 


London, England—Keeping up with 
modern merchandising techniques has 
put Britain’s largest advertising agen- 
cies in the retail business. The London 
Press Exchange just opened a self- 
service food store in the heart of 
London’s West End. While the store 
is expected to make a profit, the main 
reason for its existence is to provide 
the agency’s Marketing and Merchan- 
dising Division with practical experi- 
ence and the opportunity to experi- 
ment with advanced 
techniques. 


merchandising 


PREMIUM MARKET GROWS 


York—With the trend toward 
higher quality premiums apparently 
taking shape, a lot of products that 
were formerly too expensive to be 
used by gift givers will become 
eligible in the future. B. T. Babbitt’s 
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New 


Exec V-P John W. Sugden recently 
warned premium givers that rising 
standards of taste are making the 
cheap giveaway a thing of the past. 
And while it may be an extreme ex- 
ample, Stop & Save Trading Stamp 
Corp. points to such high-price pre- 
miums in its current catalogue as a 
Piper Caribbean airplane and a ’6l 
Chevrolet Corvair. 


GETTING AWAY FROM IT ALL 


Cincinnati—Balmy breezes, romantic 
riverboat settings and complete isola- 
tion are in store for salesmen of 
Kaiser Aluminum Corp. and_ the 
Birds Eve Division of General Foods 
Corp. Both companies have chartered 
the S. S. Delta Queen, a sternwheeler 
riverboat plying the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, for 1961 sales meet- 


Ings. 


OVERSEAS PLUMS RIPEN 
New York—Talking up the foreign 
markets, Nielsen Marketing Service 
revealed some interesting facts about 
11 foreign countries in which it has 
Retail Index Services. 

For example, TV-set ownership has 
tripled in West Germany since 1956 
to over a million sets today, and 
Australia, where TV_ started only 
three years ago, now boasts 800,000 
homes owning sets. Between 1950 and 
1958 the 11 countries had an average 
gain of 62% in per capita Gross Na- 
tional Product. The U.S. for the same 
period: 32%. 


BULLISH SALES CONTEST 

New York—Here’s a distributor sales- 
men’s incentive contest that could in- 
advertently lose star salesmen for 
AAP Home Movies, subsidiary of 
United Artists Associated, Inc. As a 
first prize, the company awards a 
“Do-It-Yourself Bullfight Kit” com- 
plete with red cape, banderillas, 


on the MOVE 


sword, bull and a Blue Cross policy. 
For the less adventurous winner there 
is an alternate prize of a week in 
Mexico for two. Some of the other 
offbeat awards include a head start 
over aged Mexican jumping beans in 
a 100-yard race (with $200 for the 
winner), and a choice of all the te- 
quila a salesman can drink standing 
up, or service for 12 of Dansk stain- 
less steel flatware. 


TOGETHER THEY’RE CHEAPER 
Philadelphia—The publishers of 33 


Pennsylvania dailies found that by 
banding together, selling themselves 
as a package and letting one agency 
handle the billing and accounting, 
they could cut prices to national ad- 
vertisers. Calling themselves the 
“Penn Group,” the dailies selected 
Bottinelli-Kimbal, Inc., to do the sell- 
ing and billing for them and now 
offer national advertisers a whopping 


26.7% discount. 


NO CREPEHANGER THIS 


New York—Most companies are going 
light on the optimistic business fore- 
casts, but American Airlines is look- 
ing forward to a 9% increase in air- 
freight. No doubt the many cost- 
conscious companies looking at air- 
freight for ways to reduce shipping 
costs give AA this hopeful attitude. 


TRENDBUCKING 


Two Rivers, Wis.—With so many com- 
panies talking about changes to 
modern logos and images for modern 
times, it’s surprising to find one re- 
verting to an old image. But Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Co. finds the over- 
burdened “woman-on-the-stairs,” orig- 
inated over a decade 


ago, creates 


the most accurate illustration of wash- 
day without the company’s gas or 
electric dryers. 


COAT-TAIL RIDING 


Pittsburgh—A policy of “alert flexi- 
bility” enables Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Co. to cash in locally on 
the big audience TV shows sponsored 
by national advertisers. The company 
bought up all the availabe spots ad- 
jacent to the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions (a total of 73 
station-break spots) and did the same 
thing with the World Series. 

To further increase its identifica- 
tion with events, the bank 
sponsored six special events programs 
covering election year politics and the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, winners of the 
1960 World Series. 


these 


DIAMONDS DRAW 
Chicago—Drawing dealers into its ap- 
pliance booth at the Chicago House- 
wares Show didn’t present much of 
a problem for the Regina Corp. It 
used a one-carat diamond ring as 
bait. To get the ring after inspecting 
the Regina line, all the dealer had 
to do was stick his hand into a bowl 
of rings—1501 of them—only one of 
which was the real McCoy. 


ADVERTISING’S FUNNYMEN 
New York—The kings of TV humor- 
ous advertising, Bob Elliot & Ray 
Goulding are still making funny com- 
The creators of Piel Bros. 
(Bert and Harry), Tip-Top bread and 
Anderson humor commercials 
will now be selling Candettes, anti- 
biotic troches, for Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc 


mercials. 


soup 


SALESMEN SLOWING DOWN 


Washington, D. C.—The apparel sales- 
men who sell to the retail trade aren’t 
doing quite as well as they used to, 
according to a survey by the National 
Assn. of Men’s and Boys’ Apparel 


—- 


Clubs. In 1955 only 7% netted $5,000 


or under, but in 1959, 
dropped to this position. 


15% have 


WEAK BRAND LOYALTY 
Toledo, Ohio—While liquid deter- 


gents seem to go over well with 
£ 
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BUILD SALES 


by Building Better Executives .. . 
Better Salesmen . . . through these 
Dartnell Institute Training Programs: 


DARTNELL’s EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


These programs are designed to improve 
executive performance through better use 
of management methods that are sales and 
profit oriented. Each program is prepared 
and presented under the guidance of 
recognized experts and combines lecture, 
demonstration, and ‘“‘learn-by-doing” tech- 
niques according to the program's subject 
and purpose. A program schedule for 1961 
is listed. 


CT) February 13-14 

Selection of Salesmen 
McMurry Company 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 


C May 8-12 


How To Train Your Salesmen for 
Increased Production 

Henry Porter 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIlinois 

July 24-26 

General Management | (First Meeting 

Nelson, Nicol & Stokes 

Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

July 27-29 

General Management | (Second Meeting 

August 1-3 

General Management | (Third Meeting 

August 21-23 

General Management | (Fourth Meeting 

October 19-20 

Effective Low Budget Sales Meetings 

The Paul Garrison Organization 

Knickerbocker Hotei, Chicago 

November 16-17 

Selection of Salesmen 

McMurry Company 

Drake Hotel, Chicago 


ADVANCED TRAINING OF SALESMEN 


This is a concentrated 3-day program for 
professional salesmen conducted by pro- 
fessional sales trainers. Nothing compar- 
able in the sales field. Features (1) active 
participation by the registrants, and (2) 
specialized training determined by each 
salesman’s type of selling activity. Will be 
presented four times during 1961 at the 
following locations: 


March 6-8 

Advanced Training of Salesmen 
Henry Porter 

Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago 


C] June 12-14 


Advanced Training of Salesmen 

Henry Porter 

Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
C] September 25-27 

Advanced Training of Salesmen 

Henry Porter 

Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago 
C] December 11-13 

Advanced Training of Salesmen 

Henry Porter 

Roosevelt Hotel, New York 


CLIP OUT AND MAIL ENTIRE AD 
THE DARTNELL INSTITUTE 


1803 Leland Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me further informa- 
tion and registration forms for the Dartnell 
Institute Program(s) | have checked. 

name title 
company 
address 
city 


zone state 
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THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS 


The Chronicle Leads In Total City Circulation — 
Daily and Sunday 


Total City Circulation Daily Total City Circulation Daily Total City Circulation Sunday 
Than The Houston Post Than The Houston Press Than The Houston Post 


The Chronicle delivers the best coverage of metropolitan Houston — 
And this is important to you because... 


Of the entire 232 county Houston Retail Trading Zone, 
Metro Houston represents 


of the total population of the total effective buying income of the total retail sales 


Sources: Comparison of Publishers’ statements to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the six-month 
period ending September 30, 1960. Chronicle daily, Monday through Friday. SRDS 1960 


Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 
The Branham Company — National Representatives 


The Chronicle ‘ 
is a Must Buy because: y 
Te — 
a 


In Houston, The Chronicle in Houston, The Chronicle ‘in Houston, The Chronicle 
Reaches More People Carries More Advertising Sells More Merchandise 
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MARKETING 
on the Move 


(continued) 


housewives, according to a survey 
conducted by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., they don’t always care whose 
detergents they buy. The survey 
showed that 41.1% of those who had 
used the liquid cleaning agents had 
no preference for a specific brand. 


AQUA VELLA 


LEFTOVER XMAS PACKAGES 


Cranford, N. J.—The problem of what 
to do with those unsold seasonal 
packages is neatly solved for the J. B. 
Williams Co. The company’s product, 
Aqua Velva, was distributed in its 
normal trappings and merely boxed 
in an overwrap which the retailer 
could throw away after the holiday 
season. Formerly many of the old 
printed holiday cartons were returned 
filled for credit and repackaging. 


ABNORMAL LISTENERS 


Ellenville, N. Y.—A_ no-zanier-than- 
usual radio promotion that was started 
by Channel Master Corp. turned 
up some extremely zany reactions. 
Listeners to stations participating in 
the promotion received portable tran- 
sistor radios for the most interesting 
answers on the subject: “The Most 
Unusual Place I Ever Listened to 
Station ———.” 

Entries included what might be 
called some “belief-stretching” claims. 
They turned up people who listen 
to the radio: while deep sea diving, 
parachuting out of a plane, in the 
delivery room of a hospital while 
waiting to bear a child, and under 
spinal anesthesia while undergoing an 
operation. One veterinary’s assistant 
claimed to have listened to WABC 
in New York through a stethoscope 
applied to the stomach of a large 
dog. It had swallowed a tiny tran- 


sistor radio. 


How often does your advertising agency 
talk with security analysts? 


Most modern corporations recognize the importance of being under- 
stood favorably by the financial community, including security ana- 
lysts. But the ability of an advertising agency to help you in this 
communications job depends on how well it understands what ana- 
lysts need to know. 

Marsteller-Rickard is an agency which treats the money market like 
iny other of our clients’ specialized markets... namely, by talking 
and listening to the people who are the market.* This is part of the 
job for each of our men who handles corporate and/or financial pro- 
grams for our clients. If your company has a need to talk to security 
analysts (and bankers and brokers), you’ll find that Marsteller- 


Rickard speaks your language... and theirs. 


*We make this extra expenditure of time and effort because oui 
objective, in serving clients, is to be sound businessmen as well 


as highly creative advertising men. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 
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JB Coffee 
vot more 
from 
Channel 4 


Ray Viani, District Sales Manager for M.J.B 
Coffee, puts it this way: “We buy spots 

on KRCA because we get the audience, and 
the extra merchandising of in-store 
promotion from KRCA-which means 

more sales of M.J.B Coffee.” M.J.B is in 
good company—with Colgate Dental 

Cream, Lestare, Falstaff, Calo Dog Food, 
Alka-Seltzer, and many other distinguished 
advertisers who choose KRCA. They 

all know the added benefit of KRCA’s Key 
Value Merchandising program...the 
program that gives them concentrated 
promotion where it pays off, at the 

store level-in many, many stores. Yes, in 


Los Angeles you get more from Channel 4. 
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Channel 4 in Los Angeles  @ Y 
NBC owned 
sold by NBC Spot Sales ee | 


$60 marked this shift in 
news magazine advertising 


“U.S.News & World Report” is— 


NOW FIRST AMONG 
THE NEWS MAGAZINES 


in advertising page gains. 
The 1960 gain of 150 pages was more 
than three times that of the 


second-ranking magazine. 


“U.S.News & World Report” is— 


NOW FIRST AMONG 
THE NEWS MAGAZINES 


in consumer advertising page gains. 


(Example—a gain of 85 pages in passenger 


car advertising alone—a far larger 


gain than that of any other magazine.) 
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“U.S.News & World Report” is— 


NOW FIRST AMONG 
THE NEWS MAGAZINES 


in advertising pages from the 100 largest 
companies advertising in news and 
management magazines. This is accept- 


ance as the prestige magazine medium. 


“U.S.News & World Report” is— 


STILL FIRST AMONG 
THE NEWS MAGAZINES 


in total pages of advertising directed 
to business and industry. Also first 
in pages from the 100 largest business 
and industrial advertisers. 


The same values prevail in 1961. Adver- 
tisers who insist that their advertising dollars 
be directed to customers, not just anybody, 
find that ‘““‘U.S.News & World Report” gives 
them the best market efficiency, as backed by 
documented facts. Again in 1961 ‘“U.S.News 
& World Report’’ coverage costs less per thou- 
sand than any other news or management 
magazine—in terms of total audience, or in 
terms of most specific markets. 

All the foregoing facts and achievements 
help explain why more and more companies 
with something to say or sell to America’s high- 
income people of importance, now consider 
“U.S.News & World Report’’ to be the No. 1 
magazine in which to spearhead their adver- 


tising campaigns. In other words .. . 


the most important magazine of all 


lu.s.News COMPLETE 
« World Report BRIS Seale tai) 


1,200,000 is now the net paid 
circulation of “U.S.News & World Report” 


For the first time in the history of American publishing, 
a magazine devoted entirely to the important news of national 
and international affairs has achieved a net paid circulation 
of more than 1,200,000. 

As population grows, business grows. So, too, does the 
“bull’s-eye” market most important to advertisers—the busi- 
ness and professional people of America and their families. 

Here, in a single magazine audience, is a concentration 
of the people who spark most of America’s thinking and much 
of America’s buying. They’re the people who initiate the new 
ideas, approve the plans, and the new projects—in business, 
industry, and the professions—or in community and family 
life. There are few national advertisers to whom this selective 
audience of high income, managerial people is not vitally 
important. 

And there is no other medium we know of that is so rich 
in such characteristics as thorough readership, confidence, and 
usefulness of content. This makes good advertising effective. 

To all these values, add that of lowest per-thousand costs 
for coverage of known customers and prospects, and it be- 
comes easy to understand why “U.S.News & World Report” 
is now setting the pace in advertising growth in the strong 
field of news magazines. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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Why Breck Banish sales 
went up 21% in a falling market 


"The medicated shampoo market was falling when our first Banish advertisement 
appeared in Reader’s Digest,” says Edward J. Breck, president of John H. Breck, Inc. 


“Vet our sales actually increased by 21 per cent.” 


Research showed that readers were particularly impressed by the 
idvertisement’s frank statement, “There is no absolute cure for dandruff.” 
Mr. Breck comments, “The Digest reader expects this kind of honesty.” 


\s its Digest advertising continued, Banish sales topped 
all previous highs. “Reader’s Digest gave our sales a 
stimulation that other media had not produced,” Mr. Breck 
states. Banish print advertising now appears exclusively 
in the Digest. 

’ ’ ’ 
Compared to the three other leading general magazines, 
t-color page in the Digest doubles your chances to sell— 


at about half the cost per thousand. Two reasons: 


® [t has almost twice the circulation, and 35 million readers. 


@ Most Digest readers, research shows, turn to the same 

ive rtisement more than once. It IS looked at over 60 million 

fLmneS compared to about 30 million in the other magazines. 
And readers of all 29 Digest editions . . . in over 100 

countries ... have the money to buy. In the U. S., for 

example, nearly half are in the upper economic third. 


People have faith in 


leaders Digest 


Breck Banish is a new kind of shampoo 
that frees hair and scalp of dandruff, 
leaves hair clean, soft, shining. 

For men and women. 
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no cut intended 


bts In going over the “Rate-of 
Growth Analysis for 801 Corpora- 
tions” [SM, Industrial Marketing on 
the Move issue, Dec. 16], I note that 
the Jones & Lamson Machine Co. has 
not been included, and wonder if 
there was some particular reason for 
its omission. . . . 

In view of its distinguished history 
and its leadership in the industry, it 
is difficult to understand this omission. 

Joun H. HINCHCLIFFE 
District Manager 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Lexington, Mass. 


& Because of the obvious need for 
some cut-off point, The Value Line 
Investment Survey usually includes 
only those companies that have at 
least 5,000 shareholders. Jones & Lam- 
son, which has been recommended as 
a “Special Situation,” had less than 
800 shareholders at the time of the 
survey. 


. . . We are sorry that you did not 
see fit to include the life insurance 
industry among those corporations 
which you measured in terms of rate 
of growth. 

It seems that for the amount of 
business this industry generates, it 
should receive more attention in your 
publications. 

MERTON E. SAYLES 
Director of Agencies 
New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


& Although the Value Line Survey 
does cover the leading life insurance 
companies, the study which appeared 
in SM’s industrial issue was limited to 
industrials and rails. 


name fad old story 


... The “name problem” discussed 
in your Dec. 2 issue [“The Name Fad: 
A Budding Boomerang?”! is one 
which confronted us in overwhelming 
proportions just a few years ago. 
Through the 65-odd years we have 
been in business, we somehow built 
a practice of applying a name to each 
new product—and very often each 
new model thereof. 

In reviewing our advertising over 
a period of years, it appeared that 
much of it was wasted on such trade 
names. . . . These names were promi- 
nently displayed in our literature, 
direct mail, and businesspaper ads, 
only to be dropped a year or two 
later, just about the time they had 


become firmly implanted in the pub- 
lic mind. 

An additional problem plagued us! 
In our international business we were 
regularly beseiged with letters from 
our attorneys involving the question 
of protecting these names, not only at 
home but in more than 60 foreign 
markets. Sometimes the protective ac- 
tion would involve only a few dollars, 
other times it would run into several 
hundreds—and multiplied by the num- 
ber of names we had taken on through 
the years, and the number of coun- 
tries, it soon became overwhelming. 

Today, for us, the name fad is al- 
ready discussed in the past tense. . . . 
In the case of mechanical products, 
machinery, tools, etc., we have reached 
the conclusion that it is wiser by far 
to plug the basic brand name heavily 
and identify the individual products 
by the work they do. 

V-P, Marketing, of a 


large consumer company 


sales cost-cutting due 


Congratulations on your excellent 
start in the Jan. 6 issue with the 
article on cost reduction [“The Com- 
pleat Guide to Cutting Field Selling 
Costs”]. Together with the Dec. 2 
article on “The Spreading Epidemic 
of ‘Small Orders,” this should be re- 
quired reading for every sales man- 
ager as we slide into the “sideways 
recession” of 1960-61. 

As I contact marketing directors 
throughout the country, the question 
of the further squeeze in profits ap- 
pears paramount. Most businesses have 
squeezed about as much as they can 
out of advertising and promotion 
budgets and necessarily will now look 
to field sales costs. I am convinced 
that many of them will be surprised 
at the fertile opportunities there, if 
they will actually get into the subject 
with both feet. 

Hector Lazo 


Chairman, Marketing Area 

Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration 

New York University 

New York, N. Y. 


the professional approach 


Congratulations on “You're Fired 
What Do You Do Now?” [SM, Dec. 
2}. Keith Sinclair’s observations are 
interesting. But perhaps he is disre- 
garding basic marketing procedure. 
Can you imagine Procter & Gamble 
knocking off its sales force with a 
phrase like: “That’s all right for the 
younger soaps’—then grabbing a bar 
of soap, going house to house and 
using friends to sell its soap? 

(continued next page) 
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important 
news 


for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Fleetcar leasing—the Hertz way—is 
described by leading companies as 
“the lowest cost sales-insurance we 
ever took out.’ Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each ‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon be- 
low to learn why more and more 
and more multi-car companies agree 
Hertz Fleetleasing makes the best 
business sense for them. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING 
Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D-23 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 


a 
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arithmetic that sells! 


THE MAN 


Juel R. Warner 
Merchandising Director 
Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


Facing into a year of heavy buyer resist- 
ance among farmers, we decided to step up 
our advertising and sales programs in Ohio 
and Michigan. We pointed for wider dis- 
tribution and better recognition of our entire 
line by farmer prospects.” 


pli THE MAGAZINE 


“We selected MICHIGAN FARMER, for ex- 
ample, because we knew from experience 
that no other farm paper could exert the 
desired Jocal influence on dealers and farm- 
ers.’ STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 
service also makes possible last-minute 
dealer listings 


plus THE AD 


This is one of four Behlen ads—testimonial 
and dealer listing — run in MICHIGAN 
FARMER during summer and early fall, 1960. 
We wouldn't have known about the new 
Behlen crop drying tank in time to use it 
this season if we hadn’t seen the ad,” de- 
clare Clyde and Charles Thornell of Char- 
lotte, Michigan (shown below). 


equi THE RESULTS 


From the ad, it looked like just what we 
needed for slow, gradual! drying to suit the 
cereal companies,’ continue the Thornells. 

It's a good thing we bought the 10,000- 
bushel Behlen drying tank. This big unit is 
providing a real help to us this fall in drying 
and storing over 150 acres of high-moisture 
corn.”’ Behlen’s results? — 28 percent in- 
crease in dealer sign-ups; 4.4 percent sales 
increase in a year when farm equipment 
sales were sizably down. 


Michigan Farmer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Send for brochure — 
“The New Look in Farm Paper Advertising:” 
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ail Wy I LETTERS (Continued) 


What would our theatrical celebri- 
ties do without agents? Imagine Bob 
Hope’s trying to get a big salary by 
writing letters to 200 advertisers. The 
product’s selling itself without profes- 
sional sales aid is out of date... . 

Mr. Sinclair should hire someone to 
blow his horn. No one can blow so well 
as the professional horn blowers. .. . 

The executive employment agency 
usually has a good reputation and a 
lot of very good contacts, many of 
them on a first-name basis. The agency 
man is in many cases a former top 
executive, with a very good reputa- 
tion, who has a lot of friends. More- 
over, the agency works with thousands 
while our friend is working with hun- 
dreds. ... 

Incidentally, the employment pro- 
cedures have changed a lot in the 
last 20 years. Formerly, employees 
waited until they were fired or forced 
to quit. Today they prepare to be 
successfully fired sometimes a year 
or two in advance. The smart execu- 
tive employee has his executive em- 
ployment counselor just as he has his 
banker or insurance man... . 

Joun H. REARDON 
President 
Publishers’ Employment Agency 
Chicago, Ill. 


& What agency would you suggest, 
Mr. Reardon? 


distributors’ worth seconded 


I thought Mr. Paul Courtney did 
an outstanding job of explaining the 
worth of distributors and wholesalers 
in his Jan. 6 letter to the Editor. 

I have no connection with either 
of the businesses mentioned, but it 
seems Mr. Courtney’s letter merited 
a better heading than your rather 
vacuous “wholesale objection.” 

LEONARD L. LIMBAUGH 


Sales Manager 

Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Missouri 

Jefferson City, Mo. 


international relations 


On a recent business trip to Japan, 
I was asked by a plywood manufac- 
turer how he could learn to sell his 
merchandise in the American market. 
I told him to subscribe to SM. 

Will you please send a subscription 
of your fine publication to: 

Mr. Hiroshi Ikeuchi, President 

Ikeuchi Industry Co., Ltd. 

Hokkaido, Japan 
and send the invoice to me... . 


RoBErRT J. WESTON 


General Manager 
The Bellwood Co. 
Orange, Cal. 


Do they buy...or just pass by? 


® 
Your brand's chances are better in a Duraglas “salespackage" 


Often, choice of brand is switched at the think we know a lot about how to design 
last instant—when the customer compares _ packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 
packages at the market place. Because we _ package” attractively combines container, 
work at it constantly, we at Owens-Illinois closure and label. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLINoIs 


AN (D PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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THEY'RE 
IN 

THE 
NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Listener: 
Studebaker’s New President 


It’s no news that Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp. has needed a tune-up. Even 
wit} 


h Clarence Francis (former chair- 


1an of General Foods), left, as chief 
xecutive for the past several years, 

n with a desperate fanning-out 
to diversification, the corporate mo- 
tor has not been running smoothly 
Financially 


such bad shape: It has money in the 


the corporation isn’t in 


bank and it has a pretty, unused tax 
edit. A $15-million tax credit ran 
1: some $34 million of cred 

But sales 


ven with some re stvling 


run out during ‘61 


r motor for the 6-cylinden 

have lagged dangerously 
ymes startling news: A 40-vear- 
executive v-p of Mc- 
Culloch Motor ¢ Ty has been elected 
S-P’s ni idet Sherwood H. 
Egbert, six-foot-fou track 


the automobile 


wondel 


torme! 


1 some sleight of 
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hand work for McCulloch that helped 
push the company’s sales from $1 
million to $72 million in his 14 vears 
with the firm. Egbert looks more 
like a model driving a Lark than the 
company’s president. But looks, in 
this case, are deceiving: When he was 
12 he was manning a shovel on Wash- 
ington State highways. He majored 
in aeronautical engineering at Wash- 
ington State University, had a bril- 
liant Marine Corps career during the 
war. Both he and Francis (who con- 


tinues as chairman) insist the com- 
pany will not discontinue auto manu- 
facture. At the moment, says Egbert 
(“Call me Sherwood”), “I'm planning 
to look and listen for a long time. 
You don’t become a specialist over- 
night.” He’s been known to fly, in 
McCulloch’s behalf, 264,000 miles a 
vear, has—according to a McCulloch 
executive—“more energy than ten 
men.” Egbert is married to a pretty, 
ex-airline-stewardess whom ‘he met on 
a Los Angeles to Minneapolis flight. 


Simmons’ McCollister: He Made His Bed 


Ninety-year-old Simmons Co. be- 
gan, several years ago, to move along 
with time’s march: In various sections 
of the country it began to build brand- 
new, modern plants, designed to ex- 
pedite the manufacture, shipping and 


warehousing of a line which has come 


a long way from being simply mat- 


tresses. Now the company makes 
mattresses, box springs, and dual- 
purpose upholstered sofas, all bulky, 
all expensive to ship. Sales are healthy 

for ‘59 they topped $132 million. 
But recently the company suffered a 
crippling blow in the death of Hugh 
S. Butler, v-p for sales, and member 
of the executive committee. Simmons 
found his replacement within its 
bosom. He’s Frier McCollister, a Mid- 
westerner who’s been the firm’s Cen- 


tral Division sales manager since 1958. 
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McCollister, 56, is a driving extrovert 
who was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1925. “You do 
business with people,” is a remark he 
never tires of making to his sales 
force. And to do Simmons’ business 
he has flown from Central Division 
headquarters (Munster, Ind.) over a 
large section of the country. He was 
also responsible for sales of all pro- 
duction of the Simmons plants in 
Columbus, Ohio, Dallas and Kansas 
Citv. Before he joined Simmons he 
was with the National Assn. of Bed- 
ding Manufacturers and prior to that 
was general manager of the Lawrence 
Selz publicity organization in Chi- 
cago. The McCollisters, parents of a 
married son and daughter, are busily 
pulling up their suburban Chicago 
stakes for the move to New York. 


“Used to be the West Side was 
—well, the West Side. Now it’s 
hard to tell where you are. Parts 
of Sixth Avenue, you have to 
look at the street signs to 


make sure you’re not on Park 


or Third.” 
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New York is change. 28,000,000 


square feet of new office space 


in the past five years. Another 
11,000,000 under construction. 
Enough new buildings to make 


a good-sized city on their own. 
In New York, just part of a con- 
stant story of change. New is 
the word for New York. So is 
The New York Times. It serves 
New Yorkers with the most 
news. It sells them with the 
most advertising. New York is 


The New York Times. 
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Where America shops for 


Better Homes and Gardens. 


NOW 5 EDITIONS AND OVER 8,250,000 COPIES EVERY MONTH 


ideas that make SALES 
family IDEA magazine 


—_—_ 
“se 


Tasteful ideas people can depend on! That’s what sends men and women buying from the pages of BH&G 


How can a magazine that concentrates on one subject 
keep readers enthralled month after month? Better 
Homes and Gardens does; the subject is the one that 
is closest to home for almost sixteen million men and 
women: “Do you want to live better? Here’s how!” 

In BH&G, “Here’s How” becomes as absorbing as 
fiction, as immediate as today’s newscast. It may be a 


page of ideas for easy main dishes or show-off desserts. 


It might be a feature on tips for bedroom decorating 
or even an article on manners at the supermarket. Dur- 
ing the year a third of America—the top-spending, 
family-centered third—turns to BH&G for ideas they 
can turn into action. Which means plenty of action for 
advertisers who present their ideas in BH&G’s pages! 
Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s biggest pub- 


lisher of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


promotion in ‘the 
Pacific Northwest? 


THEN HEAR THIS! 


Plan it to realize the full profit potential of 
the growing Puget Sound Country. 


Remember: from the distribution stand- 
point, you'll be covering both Seattle and 
Tacoma. Nine times out of ten, the same 
sales force, the same merchandising effort, 
the same promotion push, will be directed to 
outlets in both major Puget Sound metro- 
politan areas at the same time. 


BUT —the vital extra profit potential rep- 
resented by Tacoma won’t be realized unless 
customers are covered, too. 


That means the Tacoma News Tribune 
must be on your “A” schedule. 


No outside paper—no combination of out- 


side papers— gives adequate coverage in 
Tacoma. 


So, always, every time— 
THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 


First, as a market that demands complete 
local coverage. 


Second, as a market covered only by the 
Tacoma News Tribune . . . now delivering 
more than 85,000 daily. 


Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER and get the facts 
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WHAT WILL PA's 


DEMAND THIS YEAR? 


“The ‘61 purchasing agent is the toughest version yet.” That's the formidable profile that 
20 industrial marketing executives drew in interviews with Sales Management. They 
agree that, as never before, the industrial marketer must be ready to meet a variety 


of demands. Today’s PA will expect you to maintain . 


Adequate INVENTORY of his products... 
Meaning faster-than-ever DELIVERY... 

At the lowest PRICE yet... 

Based on his newly critical VALUE ANALYSIS... 
Along with solid sales and technical SERVICE... 


And supported by creative marketing IDEAS 
that help his company sell its own products. 
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tough. The industrial companies 
a good showing will be the 


get al mg selling on 
It takes a lot more now. 


Hes a bright, edu 
often a top business 


He's in a key position in his com- 
tight business condi- 
the PA’s job has taken on new 
own product quality 
and he plans 
man is often the key buving 

And we have to sell him!” 


agent as drawn by 


is a late report on what they 
ig agent will de- 


change has taken 


Chain Belt’s Woodland 


Pressed Steel's Evans 
“ . . PA’s will be under- 
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What Will PA's Demand This Year? 


(continued) 


place. With the now-famous “profit 
squeeze” tightening through 1960, 
funds earmarked for customer _in- 
ventory declined. With quickening 
born of litthe more than des- 
peration, suppliers moved to pick up 
the slack by building “might sell” in- 
ventories on their own premises. 
Someone had to have the goods when 
required and, somehow, competition 
could always supply your customer 
if vou could not. 

Apparently, inventory decline on 
the part of the customer has not vet 
run its course. As long as prices re- 
main relatively steady in many in- 
dustries, and faster deliveries speed 
customer operation, while operating 
efficiencies reduce still further the 
need for hefty inventories and the 
expansion capital squeeze tightens, 
the supplier will continue to bear the 
brunt of the inventory responsibilitv. 

From any viewpont, there is little 
choice. For the supplier in 1961, in- 
ventory will really become the market- 
ing exec’s problem. “A lot of com- 
panies have been overplanning for 
vears,’ savs George H. Woodland, 
vice president, marketing, at The 
Chain Belt Co. “Their inventories 


pace, 


have been large. Now, it has swung 
will be under- 
planning and cutting stock and _in- 
ventory. 

“And their dollars can’t stand the 
large, expensive stock-on-hand,” con- 


tinues N. A. 


the other wav. They 


Evans, vice president, 


Armour Chemicals’ 


Pressed Steel Tank Co. “This means 

they'll be hitting the supplier much 

harder for delivery time.” 
According to K. E. Forster, general 


sales manager, Barrett-Cravens Co., 
“You'll see few long-range commit- 
ments from the purchasing agent this 
coming spring. Most of them will be 
buying closer to the board. We see it 
repeatedly in the PA who tries to get 
an OK and finally does—three months 
later.” 


> Several executives described a new 
technique for controlling inventory 
and, at the same time, taking some 
of the financial investment off the 
beleaguered supplier. 

Items ordered are broken down by 
dollar amounts and order frequencies. 
They might be listed as category 1, 
2. 3 or 4. 

Number 1 items might make up 
75% of total annual dollars spent for 
equipment, but only 10% of the total 
number of items purchased. Number 
2 items might make up 20% of vearl) 
dollars and 15% of purchases. Num- 
bers 3 and 4 might be 5% of annual 
dollars but a whopping 75% of pur- 
chases. Usually, a month’s supply of 
Number 1 items will be ordered; 
and Number 2 items are apt to be 
ordered in 90-day quantities; Num- 
ber 3 items, in 180-day supplies; and 
Number 4 items, for 360 davs. 

What the customer attempts to 
wind up with is an inventory backlog 


Fansteel Metallurgical’s 


“.. . they'll hit suppliers Graham Borendame 
harder” Bs we must meet the “... emphasis on sales 
demand” forecasting” 


How a Big Industrial Customer Buys 


PA allocat h into groups, 


p . .. then orders a pre-arranged supply 
depending on each product's cost. . . 


. . . to maintain the desired inventory 
of each product in each group . . . 


at lowest possible cost to himself. 


10% ofitems... but 75% of $ 30-day supply 


Group +1 

high- i 
priced 

products 


20% of $ 


15-day backlog only 
cael 


15% of items... 90-day supply 


Group +2 


medium- 
priced 
products 


75% ofitems... only 5% of $ 180-day supply 


Group +3 
low- 


priced 
products 


of 15 days on Number 1 items, 30 
days on 2, 60 days on 3 and 4 items 
The supplier knows where he stands, 
is relieved of considerable “wholly 
owned” inventory, and the custome! 


suggests, “A shrewd marketer can 
alwavs approximate his customer’s 
needs and so, he obviously helps him- 
self when he gears his operation to 


as suppliers, must and will meet the 
demand.” 

One sales exec zeroed In squarely 
upon supplier inventory as the key to 


maintains a ready 
lowest possible cost to himself 
Generally, though, inventories have 
already been dumped back onto the 
supplier. Several sales executives felt 
that this is where the inventory re- 
sponsibility belonged in the first place 
Other execs disagreed. In defense of 
supplier inventories, Sales Vice Presi- 
dent J. Knight of Roth Rubber Co 


Miles Chemical’s 
Ferracone a 
“...@ price concession 

in itself” 


inventorv at the 


Allis-Chalmers’ Morgan 


an inventory level that allows him to 
meet that customer’s delivery require- 
ments 

Not in accord with new-found in- 
ventorv burdens, but shrewdly _re- 
signed to the situation, B. W. Graham, 
director of sales at Armour Industrial 
Chemicals Co., comments, “That pur- 
chasing agent is going to want rapid 
deliverv. But, while increased stock- 
in-hand will tie up our dollars, we, 


impress him” 


Sales Management 


Masonite’s Marion 


. . we're as profit ori- “. .. brand names will 
ented as they” 


profit in ‘61. “Success in selling,” savs 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation’s 
director of marketing, James Boren- 
dame, “was recently re-emphasized 
bv the sales managers of our Rectifier- 
Capacitor Division and Chemical & 
Metallurgical Division. Success will 
depend upon the efficiency of the 
supplier's warehouse function 

“This in turn places emphasis on 
sales forecasting and better and bette1 


General Dynamics’ 

Mathey 

“... heavy emphasis on 
price” 
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WHAT WILL PA’s DEMAND THIS YEAR? 


sales engineering. There is still waste 


use of poor correlation between 
purchaser's normal capabilities and 

application. 
team which acts to close 


customer's product 


he sales 
his gap, which in reality is a techni- 
ommunications and adaptability 
will find easier going in 

Heat Is on Prices Again” 

Dec. 16), Sales Management 

ited that “the famous profit squeeze 
given purchasers a once-in-a-life- 
ime opportunity to prove how vital 
the 


hey are to the corporate scheme. 


Playing ‘a penny saved is a penny 
earned’ to the hilt, they have been 
making the most of their opportunity 
to carry their companies through the 
le in profit years.’ 

Executives contributing to our late 
report corroborate this earlier state- 
ment, but with interesting additions. 

W. J. Ferracone, general sales man- 
iger, Miles Chemical Co., 
that “th 


suggests 
inventory that we, as sup 
pliers, must assume is little more than 
oncession in itself. After all 

goods languish in our ware- 

ire shouldering the cost of 

That is a price conces- 

Incidentally, 
good market has been killed 


continuing spiral created by 


1 noe te 
ill language 


ve small concessions such as 
But it’s hard to sav ‘don't 


Ch tire matter is a grav 


believe that 
rate guards against high inven- 


in lead to corrections which 


ral ¢ momiusts 


Dole Valve’s Goodwillie 


. upgrading of prod- sir 
ucts” 
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Hobart Mfg’s Rascher 


. . PA’s will look for 
service” ket” 


continued 


leave the company in a worse position 
than before. Attributed to oversensi- 
tivitv to each quiver of the business 
cvcle, it is believed that strict ad- 
herence to stock turnover leads to 
arbitrary inventory controls which do 
no one any good. A suggested solu- 
tion involves dropping the usual stock 
turnover system for an adjustable in- 
ventory turnover rate phased with the 
faster or slower tempo of the economy. 

The same inventory problem bears 
ominously upon the price problem. 
Three factors are contributing heavily 
to the current demands upon quoted 
prices. Retail inventories are still high; 
unsold goods on the production level 
tend to depress prices; and, of course, 
the growing transfer of inventory 
burden to the supplier only compli- 
cates his price structure. 

And price is often an emotional 
issue. Obviously, there must be a 
limit to how far supplier companies 
can go in this direction before some- 
thing gives 

“Oh, I believe the purchasing agent 
does, by and large, realize that we 
have gone as far as we can on the 
price Jack Morgan, 
general sales manager, Allis-Chalm- 
ers. “Thev know as profit- 
oriented as they are. Thev are also 
aware, or should be, that thev, as 
purchaser, eventually assume any cost 
burden which mav be forced upon the 
supplier.” 

Borendame of Fansteel adds, “But 
all accounts are 


subject,” Savs 


were 


asking for a lower 
price. What we have to realize is that 
price action of this sort is a_ veil 
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A. O. Smith’s Smith 
“ .. forcing us to mar- 


covering the fundamental pressure for 
value aimed at lowering the buyer's 
cost or improving the quality of his 
product. One price action towards 
lowering that cost is the inventory 
shift to the supplier which we've been 
discussing.” 

Several industries are from time to 
time suspected of “administering” 
prices, and several segments of the 
electrical industry currently stand 
convicted of price fixing. It is easy to 
imagine what kind of a reception 
awaits one of these companies’ sales- 
men when next he appears on a pur- 
chasing agent’s step. There will be 
little he can say in defense of his 
previous price structure. 

According to John Conrad, presi- 
dent of S & C Electric ‘Co., “This is 
one industry in which there will be 
considerable re-evaluation of sup- 
pliers.” 


> In a formal, but convincing state- 
ment, H. C. Mathey, vice president, 
sales, for Liquid Carbonic Division 
of General Dynamics Corp., states: 
“We believe the current triple com- 
bination of excess capacity, shrink- 
ing demand and incessant wage in- 
creases, has resulted in such a severe 
profit bind that it has produced the 
most savage competitive situation 
ever experienced in American busi- 
ness. The declining economy has 
prompted general expense and oper- 
ating controls which necessarily must 
influence purchasing agents to fully 
reflect the heavy emphasis that will 
be placed on price.” 

Viewing the possible repercussions 
of a price-oriented situation, Forster 
of Barrett-Cravens adds, “There are 
too many people buying on_ price 
alone, which inevitably reflects itself 
in less engineering research, product 
development and over-all quality. 
And, as price increases in importance, 


Weyerhaeuser’s Schaffer 
“. . . PA will insist on 
ideas” 


SEG 


Thik PA's Mood Has Changed 


Purchasing executives whom industrial 
salesmen must face this year will reflect 
aggressive new attitudes, needs and ex- 
pectations. Typical of the change, of the 
new type of PA, is H. C. Teel, purchasing 
agent for Chicago’s Hanna Engineering 
Works, makers of air and hydraulic cylin- 
ders and valves. Teel’s attitude is typical: 
“Our marketing people will be selling in a 
tough economic climate . . . purchasing will 
wind up with something less than normal 
lead time . . . even though we're geared 
internally for the change, we'll be looking 
to our suppliers for the cooperation we 
need. Our shop people are often impressed 
with ‘unusual service’ from a_ supplier. 
Here, in purchasing, we'll be taking ‘un- 
usual service’ as the norm.” 


However, several executives viewed 
the price appeal matter as improving 


it kills the salesman’s incentive.” 
As SM noted in the December 16 


riods. Our own company is tightening 
the screws in the quality control de- 


editorial, “There are some things that 
can be done. Of course management 


must insist that field forces hold the 


price line (if this is the chosen course) 
It must determine to what extent price 
pressure is increasing and in what 
customer areas. It must determine 


considered too 


which products are 


high in price too often. The sales 
manager must choose the approach 
that best suits his particular company 
and his industrv.” 


Harley-Davidson’s 

Davidson 

“... increasing delivery 
tempo” 


a“ 


Gardner-Denver’s 
Gutekunst 

. . you must deliver 
fast’ 


steadily in the purchasing fraternity. 
Says John Goodwillie, vice president 
and director of sales for the Dole 
Valve Co.: “I believe price will still 
make the grade as the number one 
consideration. But there are encour- 
aging signs that there will be more 
on the mind of the PA. A general 
upgrading of products will be started, 
and in fact already has. Witness the 
radical mcreases in certain automobile 
and appliance model warranty pe- 


Goss’ Reilly 


“ 


efficiency” 


Sales Management 


... greater measure of a 


partment in order to meet this in- 
creased demand for better product 
development and service.” 

Armour’s Graham continues, “The 
PA will demand service but with the 
emphasis on technical information, 
qualitv, and problem solving. Al- 
though vou can’t measure the extent 
of price appeals, it stands to reason 
that he will still buy basically on 
value with price the major considera- 

continued on page 96 


Oliver’s Johnson 
salesman who 
knows his product” 
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Carl E. Berzelius 


Vice President, Sales 
Bestwall Certain-teed Sales 
Corp. 


I feel that a combination of all 
phases of distribution under one head 
is wise if it can be made practicallv. 
Just where on the organization chart 
this distribution chief 
placed is something else. 

We know how important it is for 
most distribution 
marketing 
minded. I have seen too manv traffic 
managers, for example, who were too 
selfishly interested in their own skins 
to consider the over-all good of the 
company. 


should be 


segments of the 
function to be extremely 


They ship as cheaply as 
possible and do not consider the 
service angle 

It becomes obvious, then, that dis- 
tribution must be permeated with 
marketing consciousness. This could 
be done by putting the whole opera- 
tion under the marketing director, but 
I really don’t feel this is necessary 
People get paid to do jobs and do 
them right. Just as a director of 
marketing should be a big enough 
man to keep sales interests, no mat- 
ter how dear to him, from running 
up unacceptable distribution costs, so 
should a top-level distribution execu- 
tive be aware enough not to worship 
the holv dollar to the point of hurt- 
ing marketing 

As long as the chief executive of 
the corporation is marketing minded, 
as most are todav, he should choose 
lieutenants who are also conscious of 
the importance of marketing. If this 
is the case, I can see no harm in 
allowing the distribution department 
to exist 


as a separate entity. 


Edgar B. Mooney, Jr. 


Vice President, Marketing 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 


Whether the distribution function 
is centralized under marketing or is 
set up as an independent operating 
department depends a great deal on 

within the 
The principles of the 
distribution would re- 


the situation individual 
corporation 


operation of 
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Bestwall Certain-teed’s Berzelius 


main the same. Wherever these prin- 
ciples best fit in the specific organ- 
ization is where distribution should 
be placed. I personally feel that in 
most cases the distribution function 
would fit best marketing. 
Marketing policies clearly affect dis- 
tribution and, therefore, should be 
closely and carefully coordinated with 
the company’s marketing direction. 

Distribution is a ceaseless and 
dynamic force. Its proper and efficient 
functioning affects anv and every com- 
pany’s sales results. Orders promptly 
filled and shipped are vital to the 
progress of an organization. Customer 
service and inventory control are 
factors that can, and definitely do, 
influence placement of an order with 
one firm or another. After marketing 
has created an atmosphere for accept- 
ance through research, stvle and de- 
sign, product development, training, 
promotion, advertising and presenta- 
tion, the very worst thing that can 
happen is for the goods not to arrive 
on time, or for them to get there in 
the wrong manner. 

Above all, in distribution there 
must be motion. Today, with re- 
sponsibility for distribution spread 
thtoughout a company, it tends to be 
too static. Improvements do not seem 
to keep pace. It is always “someone 
else’s” responsibility. Systems become 
outmoded. Combined under one head, 
distribution can be kept in motion. 
This motion is likely to be greatest 
under marketing, where progress and 
change is more a way of life. 


under 


3 


Endicott Johnson’s Mooney 


Sun Chemical’s Thome 


Bell & Howell’s Schreyer 


In some companies, sales is sepa- 
rated from the rest of marketing, and 
the heads of both report to the same 
executive. In cases like this there is 
little foundation for the criticism that 
distribution can be abused by sales. 
Although they can still work closely 
with each other, there is little chance 
for sales pressures to build up. 


John S. Thome 


Vice President 
Sun Chemical Corp. 


Distribution in today’s highly com- 
petitive market is indeed a major re- 
sponsibility and a major problem. At 
first reading, one might think that 
comment qualifies as too obvious for 
attention. But the  break- 
downs, the inefficiencies, and the over- 
complexities in this function found 
in sO many companies suggest that 
it is worth some good hard looks. 

In the Graphic Arts Group of Sun 
Chemical we make and “distribute” 
printing inks as well as certain kinds 
of specialized 
for printing 


serious 


precision machinery 

In our industrv it is necessarv to 
produce physically near the customer 
because of customers’ demand for an 
infinite number of variations of our 
products. It is logical then that our 
local manager should be charged 
with the distribution responsibility as 
it is a local problem. 


How then do we get the local 
manager to accept and fulfill this re- 
sponsibilitv? Primarily by incentive 
compensation based on local profits. 
Since distribution costs tangiblv affect 
local profits, we have created the in- 
centive for control of distribution 
costs and elimination of waste through 
coordination of all functions includ- 
ing production, sales, warehousing, 
etc. We then have a division manager 
who coordinates the activities of the 
local managers and thereby exercises 
control over the costs and profits of 
the entire division. 

Our idea is to put the responsibility 
for distribution at the level at which 
the expense occurs and provide the 
incentive for the local manager to 
keep distribution and other costs in 
line 


Carl Schreyer 


Vice President, Marketing 
Bell & Howell Co. 


We have had a centralized physical 
distribution set-up in mind for a num- 
ber of vears. When it was first estab- 
lished, we had it placed under the 
management of the production people. 

Now it’s marketing, and 
that’s where it will stav. Believe me, 
it was not a matter of management 
abilitv. We simply found that market- 
ing was the natural home for physical 
distribution. Much of it depends on 
day-to-day coordination _be- 


under 


basic 


Sales Management 


tween different elements of the com- 
pany, but the majority of them—order 
handling, delivery, field warehousing- 
are essentially marketing functions 
We found it more effective to locate 
the distribution function as close as 
possible to those operations with 
which it was in most frequent contact. 
This is the wav it works for us: 
[ have under me a distribution man- 
ager who is thoroughly trained in all 
the detailed aspects of the job. He 
knows traffic and administration and 
is familiar with production. Because 
he is part of marketing, he knows the 
value of that part of it. It is his job 
to handle all the daily problems of 
distributing our products through our 
field organization to our dealers. 
On a problem of major significance, 
he and I will work together. For ex- 
ample, if we were planning to open 
would study 
the problem, enlisting the aid of 
market 


This allows us to view the problem 


a new warehouse, we 
research, sales, and so on. 


from a broad marketing viewpoint. 
Some people might feel that the 
non-marketing managers who _ lost 
control of distribution might pose a 
problem. Such was definitely not the 
case with us. This was not a power 
struggle or anvthing like that. It was 
a decision logically arrived at by the 
management team, which, as always, 
was thinking of the most effective and 
economical wav to run the company. 
We were all in favor of putting cen- 
tralized distribution under marketing, 
and all are pleased with it now. ® 
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MERICA’S industrial corpora- 

tions are merging at the rate of 
85 or more a month. There were 
1,050 mergers in 1959. And _ this 
tally is based only on corporate merg- 
ers that make the national headlines 
How many thousands of smaller firms 
are hitching up every year where the 
wedding notice appears only in the 
local paperr 

Economists predict “deadly com- 
petition” among corporations in 1961, 
but the way they look at each other 
with passionate affection I would say 
the object is matrimony. 

Since 1945 there have been over 
12,000 mergers involving $20 billion. 
[here is hardly a corporation worth 
a million in our country that hasn’t 
had a marriage proposal or started a 
courtship itself with some other cor- 
poration 

What is the reason for this rash of 
mergers? There are many reasons. 
But whatever the reasons, if anyone 
has the idea that a merger is a cure- 
all or a substitute for selling, he is 
sadly mistaken and could lose his 
shirt. There is no substitute for sell- 
ing. The merger-happy brokers, bank- 
ers and board directors can go on 
setting up what look like desirable 
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marriages one after the other but 
when they are all done—somebody has 
to get out and sell! 

These merger rashes have broken 
out on the face of the American econ- 
omy three times. The first one ran 
from 1889 to the Panic of 1903. Big 
corporations in the basic industries 
tied nuptial knots to monopolize whole 
markets. Another rash appeared after 
World War I when many corporations 


Marriage is the way to go to- 
day, in business, too—and the 


attractions are myriad. But 


don’t let the romantic glow 


blind you to the No. 1 essential 
of business success: Good Sell- 


ing—no merger can replace it. 


—No Sub: 


got spliced to protect themselves 
against the corporate giants. The 
present itch to hitch, commencing 
after World War II, is caused by a 
number of worrisome things. Let’s 
examine a few: 


e An old fashioned corporation is up 
against it even in a field that is still 
growing. What chance have you got 
with obsolete plant equipment and a 
big payroll of labor union members, 
against a plant run by punched cards 
and electronic tape? If a competitor 
enters your field with automated 
labor-saving equipment that can pro- 
duce five times as much, five times 
faster at one-fifth the cost, what 
chance have your salesmen got to 
compete? 


® Managerial blood can become cold, 
thin, anemic. Corporations often need 
a transfusion of healthy, vigorous red 
blood—a new blood strain. Maybe the 
boss’s background was four years of 
college with a bachelor of arts degree 
his football career helped him get. 
That was 30 years ago. His competi- 
tor has a team of eggheads with de- 
grees in engineering, marketing, busi- 
ness administration, degrees only five 
or ten years old. Yes, the old boy 


needs those eggheads and he gets 
them with a big hunk of common 
stock. 


@ Or, an overworked (and _ over- 
weight) partner gets the final heart 
attack and dies, leaving the burden 
of running the business to a surviving 
partner. The widow of the deceased 
partner demands dividends equal at 
least to her late husband’s take-home 
pay when he was alive. Or, one part- 
ner becomes an invalid. He still wants 
his share of the take even though he 
is unable to contribute his talents to 
the business any longer. Insurance 
claims and estate taxes eat up the 
firm’s working capital. The surviving 
partner cannot get up enough money 
to buy out the widow or the invalid, 
as the case may be. It becomes a 
choice of liquidation or merger. 


¢ New materials can be produced the 
hard way, by research and develop- 
ment, or the easier and quicker way— 
by sallying forth and wooing a com- 
pany that has them. 

Suppose you need a glamour metal 
like, say, molybdenum, selenium, va- 
nadium, germanium or tungsten. Con- 
siderations of this kind prompted the 
marriage of convenience between 


itute for Selling 
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American Metals and Climax-Molyb- 
denum in 1957. It turned out to be 
a very happy union, indeed, because 
molybdenum accounts for only 9% of 
sales but contributes over 50% of 
profits. 


e “This company has one of the finest 
tax losses that can be bought any- 
where at any price” was the caption 
of a cartoon by Alan Dunn some years 
back. Corporations have a fondness 
for businesses that are losing money. 
By merging the unprofitable firm, the 
other company can show tax losses to 
offset the high taxes on its own prof- 
its. 

Underwood Typewriter, with its 
$16-million tax loss and an anemic 
sales force became the first major 
American corporation to fall into the 
arms of a foreign suitor—Olivetti. The 
Italian Casanova last year embraced 
the 64-year-old American corporation. 
Olivetti calls sales a “sacred fire,” and 
for half a century Olivetti kept its own 
sacred fire well stoked at its head- 
quarters in Milan, despite fascists, 
Nazis, wars and revolution. It has 
paid off. 

One of Underwood’s competitors, 
International Business Machines, had 


By ELMER G. LETERMAN 
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MERGERS — 
No Substitute 
For Selling 


continued) 


a comparable sales volume in 1937, 
about $31 million. In the 20 years 
that followed, tripled 
sales but IBM increased sales 30 
times! 


Underwood 


In the war years Underwood went 
out whole hog for military orders with 
little thought for the future, while 
IBM picked war jobs to improve its 
skills. Underwood paid 
out 87% of its net profits to stock- 
holders, while IBM plowed most of 
its earnings back into research and 
development ot people, 
Underwood 


peacetime 


products, 
and sales techniques 
turned down a chance to rag the 
IBM made it and 
now dominates the electric nee writer 
market. That took some real selling 

Most corporations believe in ex- 
pansion to keep up with America. But 
plighting 
1 the same field can bring the law- 
ien of the Department of Justice 
down upon you. In 1958 the anti- 
trustbusters broke up the wonderful 
yuurtship between Bethlehem Steel 
second largest steel corporation, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, sixth 
largest. The lawmen will get you if 
oul pol gamous activities 


electric typewriter 


your troth with a company 


produce a 


“lessening of competition” in you 


field 
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LETERMAN (r), one of America’s 12 top 
salesmen, sits here with another of the 
12, “Red” Motley, Parade’s publisher. 


February 


Rather than run afoul of the Gov- 
ernment, firms bent on expansion go 
on the prowl in other fields, and the 
corporate nuptials bring together 
some of the strangest bedfellows: coal 
mine operators and makers of ladies’ 
gloves; builders of airplanes and 
builders of mobile homes; truck man- 
ufacturers and super market opera- 
tors; bankers and shippers; makers of 
vegetable oils and motor boats; 
makers of optical goods and textiles; 
vacuum jugs and power tools; rocket 
fuels, aluminum and penicillin; paper 
matches, missile launchers and coin 
computers and golf balls. 

Recently, a manufacturer of car- 
pets, Bigelow-Sanford, acquired a 
boat builder, Crestliner. And a Wall 
Street brokerage house, Shields and 
Co., married boat concern, Chris- 
Craft. Not to be outdone, a maker of 
billiard tables, Brunswicke-Balke-Col- 
lender, bought Owens Yacht Co., and 
Lukens Steel took Clayton Boat Co. 
as a yokemate. 


machines; 


Why is big business gazing with 
such ardor at the nautical industry? 
Because leisure-time boating is a big 
business itself with a big growth po- 
tential in many directions. Haven't 
you noticed the marinas popping up 
all over the place? Many of them are 


actually sea-going shopping centers. 

But some of the newlyweds dis- 
cover, the morning after, that they 
weren't meant for each other. Out- 
board Marine Corp. says its life with 
a lawn mower manufacturer is incom- 
patible and Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. (vegetable oils) is Reno-bound 
over its Crosby Aeromarine Division 
(plastic pleasure boats). 

Big business is ecstatic at the prog- 
ress of other eligibles, companies in 
automation, electronics, food proc- 
essing, pharmaceuticals and vending. 

Take vending, for instance. The 
automatic coin machine complex now 
vends over $2.25 billion worth of 
cigarettes, cigars, soft drinks, sand- 
wiches, hot foods, confections, bread 
and butter, milk, ice cream, cheese, 
and so on, a year. Vending expects 
to distribute $4 billion worth of goods 
by 1965. In this field amour is ram- 
pant, and several big vendors are 
building up harems and sending up 
the temperature of the stock specula- 
tors. 


> Now let me call your attention to 
the biggest asset of them all, coveted 
by incorporated Romeos everywhere. 
It is small amounts of gray matter 
(continued on page 48) 


That’s why Ramblers have multiplied so fast 
in fleets throughout the country! Rambler 
works for less for Utilities, Rental and 
Leasing Companies, Governmental Agen- 
cies, Jobbers and Distributors and many 
others. When fleet operating costs are 
evaluated by company executives and fleet 
administrators, the vote goes to Rambler! 
Conclusive proof of Ramblers’ low first cost, 
low depreciation, and low operating and 
maintenance costs! Evaluate a 1961 Rambler 
under your own operating conditions. 
Demonstrators available—no obligation. 


A Plus Service 


The American Motors Fleet Department 
will co-ordinate purchases of Ramblers 
among Dealers throughout the country. 
This service includes both outright pur- 
chases and those involving trades. 


Leasing Arrangements Available 

If your firm leases fleet units, ask your 
leasing company for low Rambler rates 
or write us for the names of leasing com- 
panies in your area with whom we have 
working arrangements. 


America’s Only Fleet-Proved Compact Car 


See Your Rambler Dealer Or Phone Or Write 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. L-23 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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packaged in skull cases. I call it 
Brain-Sell. It’s so rare, corporations 
languish for it, sigh for it, perform 
all kinds of judo to get it. 

Here is one reason why: The Small 
Business Administration reported 
1959) that only one product in every 
five was a success. Among smaller 
companies SBA’s studies show that 49 
out of every 50 new products intro- 
duced to the market are withdrawn 
within two years. Can you imagine 
the waste in dollars and man-hours 
this represents? What goes wrong? 
Poor design? Poor selling? Poor man- 
agement? Yes, there is no doubt that 
Brain-Sell is at a premium in the cor- 
porate marriage market. 

here is no other function so closely 
interwoven with every corporate ac- 
tivity as selling. Production? Distri- 
Marketing? Merchandising? 
Advertising? Research and develop- 
ment? Earnings and dividends? These 
are all related to and dependent on 
selling 


bution? 


There is no substitute for selling. 
It is the underpinning of the entire 
corporate structure, no matter how 
many mergers take place. Pull away 
this basic support and see what hap- 
pe ns 


It is more than academic theory 
that the purpose of private competi- 
tive enterprise is to produce a profit. 
Everyone is supposed to know this. 
Whether you drive a cab or operate 
a railroad, whether you run a hotel 
or hot dog stand, you know profits 
must be the basic motive. You have 
to make profits to satisfy the wife, 
the butcher, the landlord, the banker, 
the employees, the stockholders, and 
the sales force! 


> Without sales, production simply 
gluts the warehouse. New systems, 
new labs, new business machines, 
new offices, new ideas, big advertis- 
ing, publicity and promotional pro- 
grams, what do they mean? Only 
through selling are goods translated 
into profits to pay the bills, the wages 
and the dividends. 

Next to proper evaluation of the 
people that make up a corporate 
structure, the greatest asset in any 
private corporation is sales vigor. 
Sales vigor reflects a healthy internal 
condition in a company. A sick com- 
pany soon reveals itself in its de- 
creased sales. 

How do you appraise and assay 
sales vigor? Examine closely the an- 


swers you get to these questions: 
What kind of men are selling? How 
are they selected and trained? What 
are your pricing and marketing poli- 
cies? How good are your warehous- 
ing, delivery and service operations? 
Is your product well designed and 
intelligently conceived? Is it the re- 
sult of careful analysis of the market 
and the reports of the sales force? 
What support do you give the prod- 
uct and the sales force in such efforts 
as research, market analysis, adver- 
tising, sales promotion, point-of-pur- 
chase display, packaging, and sales 
training? 

If all these corporate activities are 
vigorous, consistent, imaginative, well 
integrated, the salesmen will have a 
chance to produce profitable sales. 

I am convinced that business man- 
agement this year will put new em- 
phasis on selling, sales training and 
sales management. The stature of 
salesmen and sales managers will 
grow, and more top executives will be 
drawn from the sales department to 
manage the affairs of American cor- 
porations. 

So, merge if you must, but above 
all else keep those “sacred fires” of 
sales burning brightly. 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales 
Cultivate 
Apparel Sales Figures 


In the South’s top markets 


highly industrialized Greensboro 


ranks high in Apparel Store Sales ahead of Chattanooga and 
close behind primary markets like Richmond and Mobile. To 


harvest this rich dollar crop, your clothing advertising should 


wear the label of the Greensboro News and Record—the only medium 


with dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence 
in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation; over 400,000 


readers. 


Greensboro—In the top 
20 Retail Markets of the 
South and in the Top 100 


of the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1960 Major U.S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 300 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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WHO ELS E& 


can give you communications with all these features: 


® communications which can meet your internal and @ which require no capital investment 
external needs in one integrated system on your part 


@ which have been engineered by the largest com- @ which include normal maintenance and 
munications research laboratories in the world repairs—at no extra cost 


@ which are. tailored to your special needs @ which are backed by 80 years’ experience 
and can be changed as your needs change in serving American business 


New, versatile pushbutton telephones... 


< 


Fast, reliable teletypewriter service... 


ge i i i eo is 
Modern, compact desktop switchboards... 


...Who else but the Bell System? 


Whether your business operation be large or small . . . whether 
you need better inside or outside communications, voice or written 
communications . . . the Bell System can serve you as no one 
else can. 


We offer you equipment and services which can improve effi- 
ciency throughout your organization. We can help you save valu- REE GAPUTNG GRE CRIN SNES. 
able time, improve service to customers and increase profits. We’ve 
done it for thousands of firms. 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for a 
Communications Consultant. He’ll visit you, make a personal study 
of your operations, and recommend the communications you need — 
no more, no less—to function at top efficiency. Telephone soon. 
It may be the most profitable call you’ve made in years. 


¥i 


B E L L T E L E P H Oo N E SY ST E M f % re Data-Phone Galen that lets business 


machines ‘“‘talk’’ to each other by telephone. 
THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
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Florence 


blooms 


Here’s a flower of the new 
South, fragrant with the vitality 
of youth, alive with the 
accomplishment of maturity. 
Here’s Florence, symbol of a 
unique agricultural-industrial 
area comprising the 
fifth largest single-station 


market in the nation. 


Qwsatw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Channel 8 « Maximum power « Maximum value 
Represented nationally by CBS Tv Spot Sales 


A Jefferson Standard station affiliated with 
WBT and WBTY, Charlotte 


— OV 


HIRING 


a preview of 


recruiting in ‘61 


MARKETS 


free advice 


on selling abroad 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


The perennial problem of college recruiting promises to be as 
tough and expensive as ever this year. New evidence that could 
either warm or chill the heart of the sales executive is turned 


up in Northwestern University's latest survey of recruiting 
plans of 210 big companies. Note these figures: 


e The price is up, but only 2-1/2%. It will cost an average 
$451 per month to hire the '61 college grad for the sales de- 
partment. Average for all '6l1 grads is $470; engineers will 
draw top starting salary of $520 average. 


e Demand is steady. As in '60, about one-third of all non- 
engineering graduates will be hired for either sales (23%) 
or advertising, merchandising or other marketing jobs (10%). 


e Last year's recruits will get an 11.4% pay hike. The '60 
crop of grads that went into selling started at $440 a month 
and is expected to be earning $490 this June. Many of theu 
also have company cars, often for personal as well as business 
uSsee « - - The class of '56 will be making $667 on its 5th an- 
niversary in selling; and the 10-year men, $820 a month. 


What the study only hints at: More companies are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about forecasting sales manpower needs. 


Marketers from around the world are queuing up at a world- 
wide information booth to get answers to guestions on inter- 
national marketing opportunities. The advice is free, and it 
comes from Pan American World Airways, which has an obvious 
stake in encouraging overseas cargo shipments—particularly 
via air. .. . Pan Am has been in the air cargo business 33 
years, but its new "world-wide marketing service" is tailored 
to hurry up the much-talked-about but still-slow-moving trends 
toward more selling abroad and more shipping by air. 


Pan Am is advertising that it is prepared to offer "world-wide 
representation" as well as information and transportation. This 
means that its 114 overseas offices will handle specific in- 
guiries about economic conditions and markets in hundreds of 
foreign localities as well as provide information about air- 
line routings, customs procedures, regional use of various types 
of cargo containers, rates, insurance, and listings of local 
producers, buyers, distributors and bankers. 


International marketing information has been available on a 
limited, often one-country, basis from foreign governments, 
banks, airlines, etc. Now Pan Am's move may hasten the day 
when more sources of such data will be available on a broad 
international scale—to reduce some of the riSk, red tape and 
investment involved in breaking into overseas markets. 
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- CV NEWSLETTER (continued) 


ADVERTISING Sellers and buyers alike will be affected by a new Federal Trade 

Commission clampdown on discriminatory promotional allowances. 

Classic example is what is happening in the toy industry. Whole- 

comes under fire salers have banded together and issued annual catalogues, sell- 
ing ads to manufacturers. FIC now charges these ads are dis- 
guised allowances not offered to all distributors, and thus 
discriminatory and illegal under Robinson-Patman Act (section 
2d)... . FTC reminds all marketers that under the R-P Act those 
who give illegal discriminatory allowances are just as guilty 
as those who receive or demand them. 


catalog gimmick 


FTC doesn't talk about what's coming next .. . but it's no 
secret that drug wholesalers also issue catalogues and peddle 
ads to manufacturers. Big-name department stores also give 
suppliers several chances a year to “be represented" in their 
handsome catalogues. It could be that these will be among the 
next areas to be scrutinized. Other marketers could take a 
new look at similar practices lest FIC's ax suddenly fall. 


MEDIA Newspapers are protesting a pending Treasury Department rul- 
ing on co-op ads. They are unhappy about a definition issued 
in proposed form to implement the new co-op ad allowance law. 
- » » Background: Congress passed a law last year permitting 
5% of the manufacturer's price of excise-taxed products to be 


newspapers protest 


ruling on co-op ads 


radio or TV—but left Treasury with the problem of defining 
"newspapers." Treasury lawyers ignored urgings that only pa- 
pers entitled to 2nd-class mail entry be made eligible for bene- 
fits of the new law. Now both American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. and National Editorial Assn. have protested the ruling 
as "inadequate" and asked for a hearing. They not only fear 
that Some shopping papers can qualify but also the precedent 
of a Government department adopting a loose definition. 


MISCELLANY e After jumping off to a quick start in December, American 


Motors’ "bond bonus" for Rambler car sales promises further 
sales increases in January, February, March, The company mailed 
travelers . . . troubles a $25 U.S. Bond bonus to 34,324 consumers who bought Ramblers 
in December and pushed sales 14% over December '59. 


Ramblers... razors... 


e Razor blade makers see tougher competition ahead. Gillette's 
rivals are rumored readying to market their own super quality 
injector-type blades in answer to the Super Blue Blade, one of 
the big new products of '60. Its recent success could point 
the way to broad consumer acceptance of super-high-quality prod- 
ucts in the blade field. 


e Americans continue to travel abroad in record numbers. Ameri- 
can Express estimates that more than 1.7 million Americans 
traveled overseas, spending $2.5 billion, in '60, compared with 
1.5 million travelers, spending $2.3 billion, in '59. 


e Record action against deceptive trade practices and monopoly 
is reported by FTC for '60. Total of 560 complaints, 52% more 
than in '59, were lodged against marketers. 
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Will we have to swim to work2 


There’s a ferryboat pilot who doesn’t like us. 


Recently, we had to say “no” to his request for a 
Business Week subscription. 


The fact is, Business Week solicits subscriptions 
only from management men. It’s edited specially 
for them. Captains of industry need its compre- 
hensive coverage of the currents and tides of 
American business; captains of ferryboats 
wouldn't find it really useful. 


This policy sharpens the aims of our editors. It 
also sharpens the aim of advertisers who want to 
influence management men. 


We hope this explanation placates our pilot friend. 
We never could swim very well. 
BUSINESS 


‘ , : A . : WEEK 
You advertise in Business Week 


when you want to influence 
management men. 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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The pressure is on. Profits 
are being squeezed. Sales 
are harder to come by. It’s 
a buyers’ market. How do 
you hold or increase your 
share of business? You 
convince the Purchasing 
Agent of the real values in 
your product. Top manage- 
ment knows the PA is a 
key man in adding to net 
profit through use of mod- 
ern and technical purchas- 
ing procedures. His mar- 
agement demands it of him. 
He must buy wisely. He must 
know your full story on your 
quality, delivery and added 
values. Right now he is us- 
ing the hottest buying tool 
ever developed—VALUE 
ANALYSIS. 
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The extra values in PURCHASING Magazine's 


VALUE ANALYSIS ISSUE 


What qualifies one issue of a magazine as a 
great advertising buy? One that’s worth an 
extra advertising effort on your part to pry 
loose more sales in today’s tightening buyers’ 
market? 

That issue must offer both the readers and 
advertisers provable extra values. If there is 
any question in your mind about the worth of 
PURCHASING Magazine’s upcoming Value 
Analysis issue, first take a look at what hap- 
pened with last year’s issue. 

Before press date, 600 companies ordered 
from one to 300 extra copies at $1 each. 
Purchasing agents spent a phenomenal aver- 
age of 5 hr. 22 min. reading and referring to 
it. They kept it on file for an average of 10 
months and 6 days, referring to it an average 
of 82 times. Within six weeks after receiving 
it, 49% of the recipients had adopted or 
planned to investigate an average of 5! 
items seen in the issue.* 

Next, look at what the May 8 Value Analysis 
issue will deliver this year. A complete behind- 
the-scenes report on General Electric 
Company’s'‘ ‘Total Value” purchasing program. 
Case histories on 300 actual savings with 
Value Analysis in nine product categories. A 
gigantic editorial effort on today’s most widely 
used technical approach to good buying 
practices. 

A 30,000-plus circulation, not counting the 
hundreds of extra copies sure to be pur- 
chased. Extra readership because PA’s are 
pre-sold on the value of this subject which 
PURCHASING Magazine has been reporting 
for 12 years. Extra life for your advertising 
because this issue is loaded with helpful in- 
formation. Special position for your adver- 
tisements adjacent to related editorial matter. 
Extra sales activity proved by outstanding re- 
sults from previous Value Analysis issues. 

Don’t miss it. No increase in advertising 
rates. Call, write or wire us your space re- P : oe 
quirements in PURCHASING Magazine's May 8 se aA, dinp thabeee bs ‘a 
Value Analysis issue. Closing date: April 17. 


Value Analysis issue. Copies on request 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


Gee) A Conover-Mast publicatione205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Air Express has priority...in the air and on the ground 


it doesn’t matter whether your product is large or smal/... travelling 300 miles or 3000. The moment 
you ca// AIR EXPRESS (and one call is all it takes), the nation’s largest air-ground shipping service 
is on your team. That means your shipment gets top priority on all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines—first 
on, first off. It's picked up and delivered—door-to-door—by a special fleet of 13,000 AiR EXPRESS 
trucks, many radio-dispatched. And it always gets the 

kid-glove handling it deserves, to 23,000 communities in > 
a// 50 states. These are just some of the reasons why, more AIR EXPRES 


than ever, it pays to think fast, think AiR EXPRESS first. 


} AIR EXPRESS V \N OF ReEeA EXPRESS . GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


o Your Salesman 


Whether he wants a special concession for a 


customer, an unrealistic policy change, or a more 


personal favor, there’s usually a way to explain 


the ‘No’ to your salesman—and keep him happy. 


\\gcan give you a dozen good reasons 

| why I never say ‘No!’ to my sales- 
men,” a particularly effective and 
well-liked sales manager was speak- 
ing quietly in a group of marketing 
men who were talking shop—and 
problem salesmen—over lunch. We 
happened in at the end of the dis- 
cussion. But it was easy enough to 
guess from what followed that this had 
been one of those occasions when top 
executives in sales let down a little 
hair. 

“Well,” said the man next to him, 
losing his expansive air to a firm- 
mouthed sternness as he stopped smil- 
ing, “all I can say is, you must have 
an exceptional bunch of men. I have 
to say ‘No’ so often I’m thinking of 


‘ 

having it printed on a big card and 
setting it up on my desk when I see 
a certain look on a salesman’s face 
as he comes in the door.” Of course 
everyone at the table laughed, and 
the firm-mouthed one, looking chal- 
lenging, asked the first man, “Don’t 
your men come to you with every sort 
of impossible request, either on their 
own behalf or to help them swing a 
sale?” 

“They sure do,” said the first man- 
ager. “I’ve had some lulus. But ‘No’ 
is a discouraging word. You can kill 
a salesman with it. I've seen good 
men’s selling spirit broken with 
thoughtless “No’s.” And that isn’t even 
the worst of it from the company’s 
point of view. You may cut off a 
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pipeline to priceless information if 
your men become convinced that you 
are not interested in their problems 
with customers or the views and de- 
mands of the people they have to 
sell. You can deny yourself access to 
a weakness in a man’s selling approach 
that listening might give you the clue 
to remedying.” 

“Maybe so,” admitted the ‘No’ 
man, “but in the past five or six 
weeks I’ve had men pester me to 
grant discounts we can’t allow, to 
help get a foot in the door; or special 
service, because this guy has such- 
and-such problems; or some fancy 
deal that violates not only our 
standards and procedures but maybe 
Government regulations as well. One 
man wanted my OK for expenses he 
had no more right to than I have to 
pick your pocket. Another wanted his 
territory changed because his wife 
was tired of living where they were 
Another said if I'd let him off from 
some of the paper work that’s abso- 
lutely essential to our sales control, 
he'd sell more because he’d have more 
time. That’s just a sampling.” 


> Several of the half-dozen managers 
made sympathetic noises and_inti- 
mated that- he hadn’t seen or heard 
anything—just listen to this one. 

A man seated across from the exec 
who never said ‘No’ interrupted: 
“Just the same, Vic has a good point. 
I've got problems in this direction, 
and a couple of problem men. And 
I’ve figured out ways to handle them 
—some of the time.” He grinned. “But 
I'd like to hear how Vic gets around 
that ‘No’ when ‘No’ has to be the 
answer. Come on, Vic. You've put 
vourself on the spot.” 

Vic didn’t seem to mind. He a 
cepted a refill on coffee from the 
waitress, lit a small cigar, and began: 
“The concessions or favors salesmen 
ask for, whether legitimate or loony, 
break down into two main categories 
—something to please, placate or win 
over a customer, a special price, or 
discount, or delivery, or deal; and 
dispensations of some sort to benefit 
or help themselves. 

“Til take the first, to begin with. 
Well, you can throw your policy book 
at the guy and say: ‘Look, you’ve 
been with the company umteen years, 
surely you know by now that what 
youre asking is way out of line.’ 
That'll get rid of him. And he may 
even re-read the company’s policies 
and try to figure the thing out for 
himself. But I like to handle it 
differently. 

“These requests coming in from 
customers tell you something if you'll 
listen. I consider them important. By 
welcoming every single one a man 
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protein-rich 
media mix 


America’s largest magazine 
(a Sunday magazine) reaches 
at least half of the families in 
counties doing 18% of total 
U.S. retail sales. But add 
Parade and the 18% jumps 


10 43%. 


The Sunday 
Magazine s tion of 
strong newspapers 
throughout the 

nation, reaching ten 


million homes 


every week 
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may bring in, I’ve learned a lot about 
the people we are selling to, about 
our competition, attitudes towards our 
products, prices, policies. 

“I make it clear to the man that I 
appreciate his bringing the request 
to me. I question him at length to 
discover as much as possible about 
the customer who is making the par- 
ticular request—even though I may 
know the minute I hear it that it’s 
impossible to grant. What is this cus- 
tomer’s volume of business? His past 
buying record? Is he in the habit of 
asking for special favors? Very likely 
he is, for such requests usually do 
come from people who are trying to 
get something that will put them in 
a favored position vis-a-vis a com- 
petitor. 

“So now I can say, ‘You know, 
George, we've had this sort of thing 
come up before with this customer. 
He has a history of wanting special 
favors. Each time he’s ready to place a 
good-size order, he thinks up a fresh 
concession. If we gave in to all his 
demands, where would we end up? 
That’s why we have a policy.’ 

“Then, I take the opportunity to 
explain the policy that is pertinent to 
the request under discussion, the rea- 
soning behind it. I suggest to the sales- 
man that he go back to the customer 
and base his turn-down of the request 
on this reasoning—on long-term policy 
whose aim is equal treatment of all 
customers. 

“There are times when there is a 
good case for stepping aside from 
strict application of policv in a given 
situation. Management has _ oppor- 
tunity for a wider range of vision. 
If you get vour men into the habit 
of thinking that policy is policy, 
arbitrarily applied, and no exceptions, 
ever, some bad mistakes can be made. 


There may be ways of handling the 
request in another way than the ob- 
vious ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 

“I have seen instances where a 
salesman did not develop opportuni- 
ties for bringing in new business, or 
increased business, because he felt he 
was working within a climate of such 
intolerance that really special situa- 
tions would not be considered. If a 
policy problem seemed to be involved, 
he’d bypass the whole thing, or say 
‘No’ on his own account and lose a 
prospect—whereas if he had had the 
confidence in his manager’s under- 
standing to bring the matter to him 
and seek guidance they might have 
worked out a solution that would 
have represented a valid compromise. 


> “Or take this situation. We have 
customers in the Hawaiian Islands. 
A large and important one wanted 
what appeared to be a special dis- 
pensation with respect to a shipment 
of goods. The salesman, who knew 
well our policy of equality of treat- 
ment for all customers, might have 
simply brought this up and told the 
customer it was no use taking the 
request back to headquarters. 

“But the customer had said some- 
thing about a strike. And my man 
knew our attitude on giving special- 
seeming requests a hearing. So he 
came to me. We, in management, had 
had word of a_ stevedores’ strike. 
Under the circumstances the cus- 
tomer’s request for special considera- 
tion made good sense. We granted 
it. But we also explanied fully to the 
salesman—who was to do the same to 
his customer—that while this appeared 
to be granting an exception, it was 
one that would be granted to any 
customer caught in a like situation. 
There was no question of giving one 


“An employee is a valuable 


asset,” says Wayne Dellinger, 
general sales manager, McCor: 
mick & Co., Inc., Schilling Di- 
vision. “Keeping him in the dark, 
saying ‘No,’ without an explana- 
tion as to why will soon destroy 
his incentive and desire to coop- 
erate. A well-explained ‘No,’ with 
sound reasoning invariably pays 
off in added loyalty and sup- 
port.” 


Dellinger sums up _ the 


company’s policy in five steps: 


Don’t Keep Them in the Dark! 


1. Listen to the entire ques- 
tion. 

2. Analyze the reasons for the 
question. 

3. If possible, answer imme- 
diately. (Otherwise, promise an 
answer, be sure to follow up.) 

4. Answer sincerely and ex- 
plain fully the reasons why the 
answer must be ‘No.’ 

5. When establish 
conditions whereby the answer 


possible, 


can be ‘Yes.’ 
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a concession that would not be 
allowed to all.” 

“I see your point,” a man who 
had been silent spoke up, “and it 
educates the salesman, too.” 

“That’s an important thing to re- 
member,” another man entered the 
discussion. “At one of our recent sales 
meetings several of the men kept 
mentioning something unusual in the 
way of a promotion piece that one 
of our competitors was introducing. 
They thought we should have it, too. 

“Well, I got all the facts, listened 
carefully to what each of the men 
had to say about it, and then I said: 
‘That's an intersting sales tool, true, 
but let’s put ourselves in the place 
of our competitor. Consider where 
their men stand having to compete 
with all we have to offer.’ We tossed 
that around. It provided an oppor- 
tunity to review our very ample aids. 
The upshot? One by one, the men 
voluntarily withdrew the request, 
admitted they hadn't thought the mat- 
ter through, agreed that they were 
wasting effort getting scared of what 
their competitors had and would be 
better off doing a job with what we 


had.” : 


> A man who had been listening in- 
tently put out his cigarette and said: 
“Going back to that matter of special 
deals for that one extra special cus- 
tomer Tom was fussing about earlier 
—I’m sure he reminds his men that 
the Federal Government, under regu- 
lations of the FTC, prohibits prefer- 
ential treatment to one customer that 
is not available to another. With 
seasoned men, this stops many such 
requests before they start. But some 
do come in—and something more than 
a ‘No’ must be provided for the sales- 
man to keep him encouraged and 
continuously looking for ways to im- 
prove his position with an account. 
I'll give you a composite illustration 
of something that is fairly common. 

“The area sales manager for a 
specific trading area asks manage- 
ment for an extension on a promotion 
that has not been too successful in 
his area. Company-wide, however, it 
has been quite successful. To begin 
with, no Government restrictions are 
present here because special promo- 
tions can be offered within specified 
trading areas. To a request such as 
this, management, in most cases, 
would have to say “No.” Yet the dis- 
trict manager is convinced of big 
increases if he gets the extension, and 
we do not want to throw cold water 
on him. 

“So management answers something 
like this: “Bill, we can’t give you the 
extension. Production has made all 
the special packs we projected and, 


even though you didn’t hit the quota, 
Joe and Harry oversold theirs. As you 
know, we have expanded the allow- 
able expense on this and the addi- 
tional budget would materially affect 
the over-all profit structure on this 
product.’ 

“Generally speaking, we find that 
Bill is satisfied because the ‘No’ he 
received has been explained and he 
is able to fully understand manage- 
ment’s decision to turn down his re- 
quest. Wouldn't you fellows agree 
that explanation of a negative re- 
sponse is the key word management 
must remember when saying ‘No’ to 


members of the sales force?” 

“One thing I try always to keep 
in mind,” broke in an executive of 
an important national and interna- 
tional company, “is that management’s 
attitude to the man, our very tone, 
may be carried back to the customer. 
Without customers we are dead ducks. 
If we, as managers, take the wrong 
attitude in talking with a salesman, 
unwittingly, he will reflect this back 
to the customer. So, I heartily agree 
with Dell, here, that we must 
thoughtfully explain any negative re- 
sponse to a man’s request. 

“Usually, it is possible to point out 


FIRST 


in America in 
Department Store 


ADVERTISING* 


TH in America in 
TOTAL Advertising 


Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Network. 


* Source; Media Records 
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AMERICA’S NEWEST CONCEPT IN RENT-A-CAR SERVICE 


SAVE 40% 


ld ae oS 


* 


* 
*5 PER 24 
HOUR DAY 


MILE 


SHINY, NEW AUTOMOBILES! 


CoE F. 


RENT-A-CAR 


Watching expenses? Then Budget- 
Rent-A-Car is for you. Every 
RUDGET car is, clean, shiny, new 
and fully equipped. Choose from 
Falcons, Corvairs, Fords, Chevro- 
lets, all with radio, heater, auto- 
matic transmission. You are in- 
sured against bodily injury and 
property damage liability by All- 
state Insurance Co. No finer equip- 
ment in the rent-a-car field. The 


savings can mean more business 
calls, more miles of low BUDGET 
cost driving pleasure. You’ll know 
a BUDGET Rent-A-Car office by 
the fleet of shiny, new immacu- 
lately clean cars ready to serve 
you. ALL CREDIT CARDS HONORED! 


67,348 Happy BUDGET 
RENT-A-CAR users NOW. The Fastest 
growing rent-a-car habit in America 


BUDGET RENT-A-CAR offices IN. 


CHICAGO, Phone CE 6-8975 TWX CG1-4260 


LOS ANGELES, Phone OR 8-1259 TWX INGL 4316 


Airport Pickup and Delivery 


SAN DIEGO, Phone CY 
Airport Pickup and 


7-385) TWX SD 653) 


elivery 


PHOENIX, Phone Al 3-2134 TWX PX-589 
Airport Pickup and Delivery 

HOUSTON, Phone JA 9-365! TWX HO65! 
Airport Pickup and Delivery 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Phone FE 8-5185 TWX 444 
Airport Pickup and Delivery 


If you live in New York you can reserve a BUDGET CAR in all BUDGET cities 


EXCEPT New York af this phone number .. 


Budget Rent-A-Car is the Exclusive Trademark of Rent-A-Car Services Corporation 


. NEW YORK, Phone YU 6-1830 


ge 
ANNOUNCING 


ANOTHER 


+ 
4, BUDGET | >> 
RENT-A-CAR 
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. : 5 ty 


WELCOME 
HOUSTON 


BUDGET RENT-A-CAR is locally owned 
and operated. 
Valuable Franchises Available. 
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WRITE: Jules W. Lederer, Pres. 
Rent-A-Car Services Corporation 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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that what he suggests can't be 
done economically—‘Sure, we'd make 
twenty bucks, but it would cost us 
twenty-five, is an argument the man 
would understand. We've got to give 
him something positive to take back 
to the customer. The man doesn’t 
mind having to refuse a customer's 
request if you give him something that 
will take him off the hook. 

“When a guy comes in with some- 
thing really unreasonable, you have 
to talk cold turkey. One of my 
favorite approaches is to sit him in 
my chair, so to speak, put my hat 
on him. ‘Look, Bud, think this over 
for a minute: If you were in my place, 
would you grant this? Seriously, how 
does it look to you?’ You'd be sur- 
prised what that does to the point of 
view of a sensible man—and we try 
to have only that sort. Nine times out 
of ten he'll come up with his own 
reasons why his request was not 
sound. And be really convincing when 
he takes it back to the customer— 
instead of: ‘What can I do? I'd have 
given it to you if I'd been in the boss’ 
shoes.’ ” 


> “That’s right,” the man next to him 
laughed. “We used to have a man 
—notice I said, used to—who, I found 
out, thought it a good idea to build 
himself up with a customer by making 
himself out to be a good guy who 
would just about give him the com- 
pany, only he was working for that 
sourpuss in the branch office who 
stepped on all his suggestions for 
helping the customer. We tried to 
cure him of it, but he tured out to 
be incorrigible. 

“Then, we had another man who 
was always trying to get his branch 
manager to OK _larger-than-policy 
allowances on trade-in machines. Our 
maximum was $100 on an old ma- 
chine and this fellow always claimed 
he couldn’t turn the deal unless we 
allowed $120, $125, or even more. 
I was in the branch office one day 
when the man came in with one of 
his propositions. The prospect was 2 
company we'd been trying to land. 
‘Just let me give him $130 on his old 
machine and we'll have him sewed 
up,’ was the argument. The branch 
manager appealed to me: “This guy 
wants me to grant over-allowances on 
just about every deal. He always 
thinks he has a sound reason for 
asking.’ 

“The branch manager and I talked 
it over and agreed on an approach. 
We called the salesman in—invited 
him to state in detail what he wanted 
and why. When he got through, I 
asked him: “Ed, how often do you 
come in with requests like this? Is 
this an isolated case?” Of course, he 


had to admit that it wasn’t and my 
questioning forced him to face how 
often he was asking permission to 
grant over-allowances. 

“Then, I said: “Does this suggest 
anything to you, Ed. . . that maybe 
you're scared of your customers, for 
example? You know, fear argues for 
compromise. Maybe you're inclined to 
go into the prospect’s place of busi- 
ness feeling afraid you won't get the 
business. You say this customer in- 
sisted on $130, but is it possible that 
you helped create the atmosphere that 
gave him the impression he could get 
away with it? 

“What I'd deduced about this man 
in talking with him and from his 
selling history was that he started 
off with a weak attitude. His own 
lack of confidence had been deepened 
by a certain impatience on the branch 
manager's part and a tendency simply 
to say: ‘Sorry, can’t be done, Ed. 
Company policy.’ 

“In this little session I resolved to 
help the man and the branch man- 
ager too. I gave Ed this suggestion: 
‘Maybe there might be a case where 
what looks like an over-allowance 
would be justified. But not as often as 
you have been asking for it. Suppose 
vou try a little experiment. It won't 
be held against you if you lose this 
sale. Go to this customer and say 
something like, vou’ve been looking 


into his proposal. And it just can’t 
be done. Tell him you're sorry but 
vou'll have to forgo the order. And 
make preparation to leave. Don't 
vacillate. Don’t explain. Be courteous, 
regretful—but firm.’ 


“The man did this. He found it 
one of the hardest things he’d done in 
selling, he was so used to trying to 
placate the prospect. But he carried 
it off. He wasn’t outside the door be- 
fore the customer called him back 
with, “Well, what can you give me?’ 
The salesman said, “My top allow- 
ance on this machine is $100’. . . and 
waited, his heart getting up into his 
throat. “Well—I guess we'd better go 
ahead,’ the customer gave in. We 
had a stronger salesman after that. 
And a branch manager who'd learned 
another way to say ‘No.’” 

The manager who had got the dis- 
cussion heated up by remarking that 
he never said ‘No’ to a salesman was 
asked at that point what he did about 
men who were constantly pestering 
their managers for more territory. He 
replied: 

“I've had a couple like that. There 
was one man who came to me and 
said he just had to have more terri- 
tory; he couldn’t get anywhere near 
quota with what he had. My first 
thought was that the man was not 


FROM BROWN & BIGELOW SALESMEN 


How to Claim the 


Free Advertising Space 


You Can’t Buy 


By Howard G. Laidlaw, Clinton, New York 


Executive Advertising Counselor, Brown & Bigelow 


® Suppose your customers offered 
you, rent free, a generous space in 
their offices for an attractive bill- 
board to advertise your product 
and service all through the year. 
Wouldn’t you jump at the chance? 


@ That’s not as impossible as 
may sound. Rent free space 
available for your advertising 
the office of every customer — even 
your prospective customers. It’s 
your space for the asking with a 
high grade business or executive 
calendar. Doesn't it make good 
advertising sense to claim it? 
Somebody will. Perhaps your com- 
petitor. 


@ In these strategic places your 
calendar is a friendly and pleasant 
servant to your customers every 
day. It speaks up for you when 
you re not there, identifies you at 
all times, keeps you in sight and 
in mind where people are making 
decisions that concern you. And it 
does not shout, intrude or irritate. 
Your calendar is one of the 


a business calendar really influence 
buying decisions?” Let the people 
who receive and use calendars an- 
swer that. Last September, in an 
independent nation-wide research 
study, businessmen were asked, 
“All other things being equal, 
would you be more apt to do busi- 
ness with a company giving you a 
calendar than one that had not?” 
Fifty-nine percent answered by say- 
ing that calendars did have either 
direct or indirect influence on their 
buying decisions. 


@ The Brown & Bigelow represen- 
tative in your community will give 
you thoughtful and conscientious 
assistance in creating and expe- 
diting a calendar program. He 
represents Brown & Bigelow exclu- 
sively. And as the world’s leading 
calendar manufacturer, Brown & 
Bigelow makes available to you 
unmatched resources in outstand- 
ing art, creative talent and experi- 
ence. For a complimentary sample 
of that talent and quality write on 
your letterhead to our Ad- 


most welcome, needed and 
appreciated forms of adver- 
tising. 

@ You may ask, “But does 


vertising Department, asking 
for a set of our famous Paul 
Detlefsen prints. You will 
love them. 


* HOWARD LAIDLAW is a national sales champion for 1960 
among Brown & Bigelow’s 1,100 sales representatives, and is a 
recognized authority on calendar advertising with 35 years of out- 
standing successful experience with Brown & Bigelow. He is active 
in his community’s civic and fraternal organizations. 


Write Dept. A-13S for additional information on calendar advertising or 
for the name of the Brown & Bigelow representative in your community. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance 4 


SAINT PAUL 4 


A DIVISION OF STANDARD 


MINNESOTA 


AGING ‘CORPORATION 
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HIS language 


A man engrossed in his big interest 
likes to share it with others. He likes 
to talk about it... 
He’s at home with those who under- 
stand his enthusiasm—who talk his 


language. 


The man who is especially interested 
in the mechanical aspects of his 
home, his job, his leisure time activi- 
... he’s the kind of man who 
reads PopuLAR MECHANICS. And for 
good reason. PM is edited for his 
special interests, be they his car, his 
boat, his home workshop, or other 
things mechanical. PM is his kind 
of magazine. It speaks his language. 


It shares his interests. 


The hearty welcome given POPULAR 
MECHANICS each month by five mil- 
lion men extends to your product 
message when it’s in the magazine 
they turn to for ideas . . . the service 


magazine for men. 


reporting the mechanics of modern living 


Sales Management 


magazine 
speaks 


read about it. 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 
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making his calls. 1 knew his territory 
was a good one, and adequate. We 
have a system of checking on each 
man’s calls. We lay down certain re- 
quirements and do not tolerate above 
a given delinquence, as we call it. 

“To my surprise, I found that this 
man really was making calls faith- 
fully. His record was 100%. If a man 
has a steady history of calling on 
only a percentage of his prospects, yet 
does a good volume, we feel that his 
territory is too large. What was I to 
think of this man who had a 100% 
score, in a fine territory, but scant 
business? The request for more terri- 
tory alerted me to a weakness in the 
man. I began to look into it, to ob- 
serve him, and came to the con- 
clusion that what we had was a good 
order taker, a persistent maker of 
calls—but a salesman who not 
making his calls effective. 

“Instead of simply saying, ‘No, you 
don't need more territory,’ I called 
him into my office and had my secre- 
tary bring in a telephone directory by 
streets which covered his area of 
work. At random I picked out two 
blocks that included eight of our 
good prospects. While the man 
listened, I called each on the tele- 
phone and had no difficulty in find- 
ing out what equipment of the types 
we handle these people had, to- 
gether with other useful informa- 
tion that would contribute to a sell- 
ing approach. 

“Still on the telephone, I arranged 
for four trials of the machines we 
sold—that is, four out of the eight 
contacted agreed to see a salesman. 
The salesman took out sample cal- 
culators (we sell office machines, you 
remember), and sold to two of these 
four prospects. This success helped 
him to realize that he had all the 
territory he needed; he had not been 
working it effectively. And I never 
had to worry about saving ‘No’ to 
him again on that one.” 


was 


& One of the managers who had 
spoken earlier remarked thoughtfully: 
“What gets me, sometimes, are these 
requests for personal concessions.” 
There was a chorus of agreement 
as he continued: “The hardest ‘No’ 
for a man to understand is the nega- 
tive response to his personal request. 
Usually, he would never ask unless 
he feels he has pretty good justification 
for doing so. This makes it even 
tougher because he is convinced in 
his mind that what he is asking for 
should be granted. The problem of 
the manager is how to sav “No’ to a 
man in a case like this and still re- 


tain a loyal, energetic emplovee. 
Here’s an instance: 
“A salesman walks in and says, 


Se 


‘Bob, I'm in here today to ask for 
an increase in salary. I’ve had steady 
increases in sales for the past four 
months—pulled in that new account 
the other day, and just wrapped up 
that big deal at Overstreet’s.’ To say 
the least, the man was convinced he 
should receive an increase. But as it 
happened, the sales manager in charge 
of his branch had to say “No’ just as 
convincingly. Here’s how it was done. 

“‘Joe, [ve been watching vour 
progress for the last few months and 
vou are absolutely correct. You have 
been doing a fine job. . . . As a mat- 
ter of fact, your supervisor and I 
were discussing your work just the 
other day. Continue doing the type 
of job you are now doing and there 
will be no limit to your progress with 
the company. 

““Unfortunately, we are not going 
to be able to grant you an increase 
in salary at this time. To begin with, 
all salaries are reviewed periodically; 
vour area is due in a couple of 
months. Another thing, Joe, I want 
you to realize it is part of my job 
to see that all of our men are treated 
fairly and equally, and that our 
salary administration program is car- 
ried out properly. If I were to give 
vou an increase now, why shouldn't 
the others be considered?’ 


& “You see, what Bob has done here 
is accomplish several things. First, he 
has acknowledged Joe’s ability to do 
the job. Second, Joe now knows when 
he can expect his salary to be re- 
viewed, and, third, he knows the 
management is concerned about sala- 
ries and wants to see that all men 
are reviewed at specified intervals, 
and with proper consideration. 

“Perhaps Joe was not completely 
satisfied with the answer, but with 
a little thought he soon realizes that 
a well-administered salary program is 
better than one that is run on im- 
pulse. Joe knows now that his efforts 
are noticed and appreciated and that 
additional rewards will be forthcom- 
ing in due time. My experience has 
been that, almost without exception, 
an individual will be satisfied if he 
fully understands the reason a_par- 
ticular request is turned down. 

“Moreover, I feel strongly that one 
thing a manager must do is build up 
an image of fair dealing with all his 
men. 

“IT have another conviction,” he 
added, as the gathering began to 
break up. “If I can’t think of a sensible 
reason why a request should not be 
granted—whether on behalf of the 
man himself or a customer—then 
maybe I should sav ‘Yes’ instead of 
trving to find a way to say 


‘No.’” ® EG 


“The Syracuse Market is BIG 


230,814 Salesmen* 
WORK THIS TERRITORY EVERY DAY! 


. and they know the territory. The Syracuse Market is 15- 
COUNTIES BIG . . . and covers one-third of New York State’s total 
area. It is delivered by only one efficient, low-cost way . . . 


THE SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 
This big, rich, buying market . . . ALL OF IT . . . must be in your 
advertising plans! No other combination of media in this area deliv- 
ers comparable coverage at a comparable cost. Get the details— 


circulation, influence-power, and full market measurement from 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT. 


®*The combined circulation of the Syracuse Newspapers. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE 
Daily & Sunday 

Buy TOTAL coverage 

of the total 

market! 


Results of 

Selling Research Inc, 
Latest Test 

Market Survey 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening Sunday 


THE POST-STANDARD 
Morning & Sunday 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


OD: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 230,814 Sunday Herald American 202,467 
= Sunday Post-Standard 102,966 
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COMMUNICATOR 


THE~DESK-TOP SALES THEATRE . . . 


Demonstrates your products, displays your serv- 
“ices visually—AND narrates your story dra- 
matically .. . Assures interest, leaves a lasting 
impression, turns prospects into customers. 
Makes everyone a perfect salesman. 


Excellent for desk top or small group viewing 
—without room darkening. Sets up in seconds. 
Assures high fidelity sound and picture bril- 
liance. Simple to operate. Ideal for business, 
industry, education. 


The portable C.0.C. COMMUNICATOR combines 
rear view film strip projector, built-in screen 
and 4-speed phonograph in a small, attractive 
attache case. A versatile quality-engineered unit 
at most reasonable cost. 

e Handies up to 12” records (20 min. play at 3314 
rpm without turning records) « High gain amplifier 
for perfect quality & sound volume ” Large 8” x 6” 
patented Lenscreen for wide angle viewing e Pre- 
cision optics « One knob framing with click stops e 
Storage space for records, film strips, etc. « AC, 
110/120v « Overall 19” x 13” x 5%” e Abt. 15 Ibs. 
« Fully guaranteed 


. . » for those who do not require sound: 


C.0.C. “EXAMINER” 
FILM STRIP PROJECTOR with built-in screen in handy 
luggage-type case—for effective visual presentations. 


. . . for economical 
slide demonstrations: 


COL 
EXECUTIVE 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRESENTATIONS, 

— MADE EASY 
WITH THIS PROVEN 
SALES AID. 


35mm slides may be worked into an effective 
action-stimulating sales message. Projector, au- 
tomatic slide changer and screen in a small 
compact unit. Sets up in 3 seconds for group 


viewing in fully lighted room. Simple to handle, 
easy to carry. 


* Precision optics « Patented 8” x 8” Lenscreen for 
wide angle viewing « Holds up to 3 magazines (36 
Slides ea.) for indiv. or’ sequence showing » Rugged 
aluminum unit e AC-DC, 100-125v. Only 6 Ibs. 


Used by leading corporations & institutions! 


WRITE NOW for illustrated literature & name of 
Gealer nearest you! 


* aa 


INDUSTRIAL 


37-19 23rd Avenue, 


Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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Give Them Something 
to Promote Themselves 


The unusual B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
promotion display, “First Lady's 
Choice,” enables super markets to 
create local “culture-conscious” im- 
ages, and cements good customer 
relationships for Babbitt. The display 
is a collection of rare Presidential 
china (believed to be the fourth 
largest of its kind in existence) on 
loan to individual super markets 
throughout the country for one week 
each. This first-come, first-served offer 
of a “national treasure” has received 
excellent response; the company has a 
waiting list that runs into the middle 
of 1962. 

The unique grouping took the origi- 
nal collector 28 years to assemble, 
and one of its prize pieces is a Dolly 
Madison plate preserved when the 
English burned the White House in 
1814. Valued at thousands of dollars, 
the collection is heavily insured, and 
each super market must provide two 
guards while it is in the store. 

Babbitt lets the super take most of 
the credit for the display, acknowl- 
edging its own part only with a mod- 
est 3 in. by 5 in. card identifying it- 
self as the donor. The company also 
provides a promotional kit with drop- 
in ad mats, suggested copy for ads, 
press releases and other promotional 
material; but there is no attempt to 
tie in in the usual sense. 


Photographs Cut Selling Time 


The substitution of color photo- 
graphs for samples in the sales pres- 
entation enabled the salesmen of 
Coopers, Inc., to cut their presenta- 
tion time from three or four hours to 
an hour or less. Last year the com- 
pany, a manufacturer of men’s and 
boys’ hosiery, tried an experiment that 
sent half its sales force on the road 
with the usual seven cases full of 
samples, and the other half with a 
neat portfolio of color photographs. 
Results of the experiment showed 
that the portfolio carriers were mak- 
ing three times as many calls as the 
others. The company plans to equip 
the full sales force with photo-folios 
in the fall 1961 season. 


Invisibly Yours 


For those who favor the super- 
subtle but offbeat approach in mail 
promotion pieces, there is an invisible 
salesletter on the market. The “Hid- 
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den Message” salesletter carries a 
message printed in invisible ink. In 
order to make it visible, you must 
moisten the letter. When it dries, the 
message becomes invisible again. 

If you would like a sample copy, 
contact I. V. Nissman, Marvic Adver- 
tising Corp., 861 Manhattan Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Practical Remembrance Gifts 


A pad of castile soap tissues called 
“Soapkins” makes a useful and effec- 
tive remembrance advertising gift. 
The pad is packaged in a colorful dis- 
penser on which the name of the 
giver is printed. 

Recent users include gas stations, 
gift shops, hospitals, hotels and mo- 
tels, and because of its practical na- 
ture the soap pad should have wide 
application in other fields. 

Full information on “Soapkins” mav 
be obtained from Friendco, 649 West 
Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Merchandising Buses 

Not only bus cards, but the buses 
themselves are being pressed into 
service by such companies as La 
Rosa, Chock Full o’ Nuts, Sunkist, 
Sinclair Oil and others. Otherwise 
normal buses are converted into 
“merchandising buses” and used to 
line up distributors, train retail sales- 
men, and assist in P-O-P sampling. 

The bus seats are covered with 
shelves on which the product and 
its advertising and promotional ma- 
terial are displayed. An attractive 
hostess is added, and the whole pack- 
age then drives around to distributors 
and key retail locations. 

The buses are furnished free for 
the first day by Mutual Transporta- 
tion Advertising, Inc., to minimum 
contract advertisers in each market. 
Thereafter the advertisers pay the 
daily charter fee. 


Old Ones Bring in New Ones 

A new twist on customer referrals 
of other customers is being used by 
the City-Elite Laundry and Drv 
Cleaning Co. of Denver, Colo. Special 
folders are sent out to customers 
coaxing them to go to work on their 
friends and relatives for a profit. 

The first folder announces that 
City-Elite has become a member of 
the “Referaccount Club,” and _ that 
any customer who induces someone 
else to use City-Elite’s services is en- 
titled to his choice of one of five 


escent sila inert 


premiums as a bonus. When a re- 
ferral is received, the company mails 
a congratulatory folder with a re- 
deemable card. 

The Referaccount Club was 
dreamed up by the Pairan Advertis- 
ing Agency, and all requests for in- 
formation should be addressed to Paul 
Pairan, head of the agency, at 302 


Zook Bldg., Denver 4, Colo. 


Are You Asking the 
Right Sales Questions? 

To help in the re-evaluation of 
their sales and marketing positions, 
marketers would do well to have on 
hand the booklet, “100 Questions for 
New Sales and Profits.” The booklet 
contains penetrating questions on 
such things as sales forecasting, sales 
quotas, distribution practices, market 
research and sales organization, to 
mention a few. Free copies can be 
obtained from Arthur Miller & Asso- 
ciates, Peter’s Point, Berkley, Mass. 


How to Choose the 
Right Name for Export 

Trade names transplanted into an 
unfamiliar language can cause trou- 
ble. And companies interested in 
marketing overseas can inadvertently 
limit or obstruct the sale of their prod- 
ucts bv choosing an offensive trade- 
mark. That is the conviction of Trade- 
mark Management Institute, Inc., and 
the company has case histories to 
back it up. 

The company is providing a serv 
ice to potential exporters that will 
allow them to sidestep unintentional 
linguistic blunders. It consists of care- 
fully collected lists of words with 
taboo meanings or connotations. Be- 
cause of their off-color nature, the 
words are not found in conventional 
dictionaries, and rarely do they show 
up in colloquial dictionaries. 

At present the service maintains a 
24-language card file, but eventually 
90 languages considered ultimatel, 
important to exporters w ill be covered 

For information regarding the 
Trademark Taboo Language Service, 
write Trademark Management Insti- 
tute, Inc., 22 East 60 St., New York 
22. WN. ¥ 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a monthly 
review of sales-producing tools and 
ideas designed to stimulate the think- 
ing of sales-minded executives. Address 
contributions to Sales Promotion Idea 
File Editor, Sales Management, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


- Kalart/Victor Projectors Help Sell 
Porter-Cable Suburban Riders 


Porter-Cable Machine Company 
chose Kalart/Victor as the best pos- 
sible 16mm sound projector for use 
by its distributors in presenting an 
important new sales film on riding 
mowers and tractors. Here’s why: 


1. Simple threading a key requirement. 
Porter-Cable needed a projector that 
can be threaded and operated by 
people with no previous experience. 
Kalart/Victor meets the need per- 
fectly. It is threaded in 3 simple 
steps, with a color-coded path to 
show sequence and location. 


2. Film safety important to Porter-Cable. 
No projector guards against film 
damage more effectively than a 
Kalart/Victor. Safety Film Trips— 
an exclusive feature—stop the pro- 
jector in emergencies, before film is 
damaged. 


world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of 16mm sound projectors 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
Division of KALART 
Plainville, Connecticut 


Sales Management 


3. Can it be set up anywhere? Porter- 
Cable likes the top-mounted reel 
feature of Kalart/Victor projectors. 
With both reels out of the way on 
top of the projector, any level sur- 
face may be used for setup. Projec- 
tors were made suitable for use even 
in small rooms since they were pur- 
chased with 114” lenses instead of 
the standard 2” lenses. 

What features are you looking for 
in a16mm sound projector? Great pic- 
ture quality? Magnificent sound re- 
production? Outstanding durability? 
Adaptability for magnetic recording 
and playback? Kalart/Victor has them 
all—and more to boot. Call your 
Victor Dealer for a demonstration. 


FREE BOOKLET 


How Industry Profits from 
Sound Films. Send today 
for your copy of this prac- 
tical booklet. Dept. 207. 


SO VEARS OF 
PROGRESS 
1910-1960 
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VARIETY & PERSONALITY 


WESTER = 52 59 207 ae 2.4 | 


MYSTERY & ADVENTURE 5A 196 130 1 183 65 5 
27S PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPORTS a0) ‘B 5 8 96 ze = 


TOTAL NIGHTTIME g 270, 19.3 278 18.0 262 


NIELSEN RECORD FOR ALL REGULARLY SCHEDULED NIGHTTIME PROGRAMS, O 
6 TO 11 PM; EXCLUDES PAID POLITICAL AND SPECIAL BROADCASTS. PROGRAM NAMES ON REQUI 
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TEST PATTERN 


(ANY ADVERTISER WHO CAN 
AFFORD TO SPEND ‘$1,000,000 

ON NETWORK TELEVISION CAN 
AFFORD TO SPEND A MINUTE 
ANALYZING THIS CHART.) 


While this image will never appear on your home 
screen, it is in fact an accurate statistical picture 
of what has been going on in network television 
since last October. This is the record for all reg- 
ularly scheduled nighttime programs—shown by 
networks and by types of programs. 


Why should anyone look at television in this way 
when there are many simpler (and more enjoy- 
able) ways to look at it? Briefly, because today’s 
sophisticated advertiser commits millions of dol- 
lars to television only after the most careful study 
of marketing objectives, program possibilities, 
and network environments. What kind of pro- 
gram, he asks, will best serve his specific needs? 
And where is it most likely to prosper? If you are 
such an advertiser you are interested in the whole 
pattern of network programming-—the big picture 
on the screen below. It shows that: 

—the CBS Television Network continues to win the 
biggest average audience for its nighttime schedule. 
—the CBS Television Network also consistently 
attracts the biggest average nationwide audience 
in every category of entertainment programming. 
—the CBS Television Network presents the most 
evenly balanced schedule, as indicated below by 
the number of hours devoted to various catego- 
ries of programs. Only this network provides such 
proof of performance in every category. 

As the test pattern shows, one network offers both 
viewer and sponsor the best of everything. No 
doubt that’s why sponsors each year invest great- 
er sums in the nation’s largest single advertising 
medium, the CBS TELEVISION NETWORK © 


In what was once the Time-Life 


recepuion hall, in New York’s Rocke 
feller Plaza, is exhibited what is 
probabl the handsomest public re- 


ions show in America. The exhibit 
belongs to General Dynamics ( orp., 
vhich moved into the building when 
Time-Lit moved into its new head 
quarters More than 100 persons a 
dav have visited the exhibit since it 
opt ned several months ago 
Scientists and art directors, corpora 


m | 


taries and just plain people have 


eads and foreign guests dig 


nspected the exhibit—and returned 
nm many cases, to study it almost as 
i cult 

rhis exhibition, housed in a 100 
ft. by 20 ft display area, is a 3- 
dimensional representation — of the 


unique 426-page book called “Dy- 
namic America The b 0k chr TLIC les 
ight decades of tec hnological growth 
ind invention by U.S. industry. As 
far as we know, it is the only book 
published by a 


largely 


corporation about 
that corporation as it relates 
to American industry which has been 
ld to the American public The book 
sells for $20, a fancy price for a book 
iimed at a mass market. And, says 
Doubleday, which I ublished the book 
for General Dynamics, sales have 
been n thing short of sensational 


> “Dynamic America 
in preparation, was edited by Cort- 
landt Canby and John Niven, de- 

gned bv Erik Nitsche. and has been 


promoted as “perhaps the most beauti 


was five vears 


ful history book ever published.” Says 
Doubleday: ““Dvnamic America’ is 
more than a book. It is a ce llector’s 


tem. It is a spectacle. It is an experi 
ence 

It is something else, as well. It is 
public relations used to the nth power 
ind the exhibit at Rockefeller Plaza 
s its crowning jewel. Scores of photo 
murals, made from illustrations from 


the book 


models and spec ially constructed rep- 


together with 50 scalk 


licas of the historic submarines, air- 
craft and turn-of-the-century flying 


machines, telephone and _ electronic 
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A Picture Book and an Exhibit: 


General Dynamics Crown Jewels 


A MAN WENT UP IN IT: What’s more, he came down, in one piece. This harbinger 
of aircraft-to-come is one of thousands of illustrations in “Dynamic America.” 


equipment, missiles and space vehicles 
and nuclear devices are on display. 
[There are more than 520 individual 
items on wall and island panels, some 
of them 20 feet from floor to ceiling, 
in the hall. Walls are stark white, but 
color 1S evervwhere. 

Down front is a reception desk, 
with two attractive voung women who 
speak several languages. They meet 
the public, offer General Dvnamics 
brochures and summaries of the ex- 
hibit itself. 

Two weeks ago, one of the recep- 
tionists told us, a cleverly hidden 
electronic counter was installed in the 
exhibit. As we passed through its 
beam there was a barely audible 
click. We were the 1,972nd visitor— 
which runs the number up consider- 
ably beyond the modest 100 a day 
claimed by General Dvnamics. 

The hall does not seem crowded, a 
tribute to the designing genius of 
ENI-International Exhibits of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and Ridgefield, Conn., 
of which Erik Nitsche is director. 
This firm designed and installed the 
exhibit. It comes as a surprise to learn 
that there are more than 1,000 illus- 
trations from “Dynamic America” 
hanging on the walls. The pictures 
are explained by accompanying de- 
scriptive text abstracted from the 
book’s 80,000 words, and displayed 
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on a waist-high reading ramp that all 
but siphons the visitor through the 
hall. 

General Dynamics has components 
that go back 80 vears. The corpora- 
tion itself was born in 1952. It is a 
company whose fields go from the 
earth’s core to the stratosphere—from 
mining coal to studies on propulsion 
methods. More than 90% of its cur- 
rent product line was non-existent 
ten years ago. Within that decade 
its annual sales (through internal 
product development and merger) 
have increased nearly 50 times. 

Only a company of such wide 
interests and successes could have 
afforded to mount such an exhibit. 
And only one with daring would have 
been tempted to produce the book 
around which it was built. To get 
even better mileage from the exhibit, 
General Dynamics will dismantle it 
after its New York presentation, and 
pertinent units will be distributed 
among the company’s seven divisions 
and its Canadian subsidiary for use 
in technical and industrial exhibits. 

When will the exhibit be broken 
up? 

“Heaven knows,” said one of the 
receptionists. “It’s been a word-of- 
mouth thing. One person tells two 
more and the stream of visitors gets 
larger all the time.” : 
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Q. What is the Survey of Buying Power? 


A. It is a comprehensive and basic workbook for the 
market-minded executive, containing original and exclu- 
sive estimates of population, retail sales and Effective 
Buying Income by market areas. The Survey, issued every 
year since 1929 by Sales Management Magazine, is the 
marketing profession’s single most useful measuring stick 
of sales potentials. 


Q. What can it be used for? 


A. Basically the Survey is a tool for setting sales quotas 
and allocating advertising. But, its more than 2,000,000 
figures can be and are put to unlimited uses. For instance: 
locating plant sites, measuring sales performance against 
potential, setting up sales territories, comparing effective- 
ness of salesmen, of advertising, comparing markets. You 
can select figures that tell you what you want to know 
about your market—no matter how specialized it may be. 
You will want to read the Survey introductory chapters 
on suggested uses, including the setting of sales quotas, 
allocating advertising and the use of Survey data on 
punched cards and tapes. 


Q. How accurate is the Survey? 


A. Since the Survey, in many respects, is a U.S. Census 
brought up to date, its accuracy is near pinpoint in years 
close to the Census date. The estimates are subject to an 
average error of about 1% a year after that date. Its 
reliability is so well established that companies selling 
$200 billion worth of goods and services annually base 
their sales quotas on it. The estimates must stand the 
scrutiny of future official Census inquiries, of every 
chamber of commerce and local planning commission 
in the nation, plus meeting the market analysis needs of 
American industry. Its accuracy is specifically illustrated 
by this example: The 1959 Survey set the 1958 retail 
sales figure for the nation at $200.8 billion. The official 
census result, released two years later, was $199.6 billion! 


Q. Where do the figures come from? 


A. All Survey data are exclusive estimates by Sales Man- 
agement, updating all available source material. Popula- 
tion figures are based on reports from chambers of 
commerce, public planning commissions, local utilities, 
etc., screened by the Survey’s staff for credibility and 
internal consistency with annual Census Bureau estimates 
for the U.S., for states and for selected smaller areas. 


Retail sales figures are projected from the most recent 
previous Retail Trade Census, using sales tax data, bank 
debit information, employment and earnings data, and 
population and income trends to signal changes. 


Effective Buying Income, an exclusive Sales Management 
classification, represents current projections on a county 
and city level from sampling data in the latest Population 
Census. The projections are adjusted to reflect income 
unaccounted for in the Census due to under-reporting 
and/or non-reporting, and brought up to the current 
year by exclusive Sales Management estimates. They have 
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consistently anticipated income totals published for the 
U.S. and for states in the Department of Commerce 
“Survey of Current Business.” 


Q. How can I learn to use it? 


A. There are three simple steps to learning to use the 
Survey: (1) Read the front-of-book introduction: (2) 
Look over the population, income and retail sales tables 
in the book, familiarizing yourself with the various break- 
downs and classifications; (3) Work out some simple 
problems, using the figures, in those areas with which you 
are intimately acquainted. For instance, you might select 
your largest area, “A”, which accounts for 20% of the 
company’s national business. You want to find out if this 
is good or bad. If this area, according to Survey figures, 
accounts for significantly more than 20% of the U.S. 
population, retail sales and income, your sales perform- 
ance here may be classed as poor, relatively speaking. 
On the other hand, it may be that this area contains only 
10% of the nation’s high income families and, since you 
are selling a high quality product, your performance 
here would be very good. 


[he range of market factors available in the Survey per- 
mits both simplified and highly subtle analyses of market 
potential. The most widely used single indicator of market 
potential is the Buying Power Index, which has been 
found to indicate successfully the demand for commodi- 
ties ranging from radios and liquor to soup and mattresses. 


What the SURVEY Can Tell You 


mn 
ALPHAVILLE 


Population 


99,500 


i 


Population Figures Percent of U.S.A. No. of Households 


ALPHAVILLE 
$165,587,000 


Net Dollars Percent of U.S.A. Per Capita Per Household 


$111,140,000] 
O\ So | 
© 
\ -eo\) 
« @ 
ALPHAVILLE | A 


Total Retail Sales Percent of U.S.A. Per Household 


RETAIL SALES ESTIMATES 


SM The “SM” symbols mark original, exciu- 
ANYSTATE RETAIL SALES— ESTIMATES, 1959 sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT. 


| Per | Eating & Furn.- 
COUNTIES i i | % | Hsid. | Buying | Index Drink. House- Auto- Gas 


CITIES | of | Retail of Sales Food Places . | Apparel Appi. motive | Stations 
(Continued) | U.S.A. | Sales Activity | ($000) | ($000) $000) | ($000) | ($000) 


North County ‘ ‘ 121,771 A 36, 851 
Alphaville 111,140 : 31,224 y ‘ ‘ ; 8,855 
Betaburg 30,675 6,510 y j , 2,457 
Gammatown 19,798 5,039 ‘ a 1,722 
Delta 23 ,472 j 8,002 2,682 
Epsilon 23 ,917 6, 467 . 1,759 
Zetaboro 16,439 8,626 2,281 
Eta Junction 31,110] . 12,787 3,188 

West County 25,619) . ’ d 5,967 § 3,316 

East County 25,676) . , d 7,205 J 3,174 
Thetaton, 15,204 ‘ 3,808 1,116 


About Your Market Potentials 


Setting Sales Quotas INCOME BREAKDOWN 
Buying Space and Time 
Income per consumer Units Income 


Locating Sales Soft Spots spending unit 

Planning Distribution $0-$2,499 16.5% 4.6% 

Allocating the Advertising Dollar $2,500-$3,999 21.5%. 13.4% 

Determining Market's Potential $4,000-$6,999 44.4% 42.8% 

Mapping Sales Territories $7,000-$9,999 12.8% 19.4% 
$10,000 & Over 48% 19.8% 


$2,915,000 Drugs BUYING 


a POWER 
4,193,000 Lumber-Building-Hardware 
’ g INDEX 


$6,520,000 Apparel ALPHAVILLE .0582 


$6,636,000 Eating and Drinking Places 
98 100 

$7,444,000 Furniture-Household-Appliance 

$8,855,000 Gas Stations 

$14,032,000 General Merchandise 

$22,960,000 Automotive 


$31,244,000 Food 


ALPHAVILLE U.S.A. ALPHAVILLE U.S.A. 


QUALITY INDEX OF 
INDEX SALES ACTIVITY 
POPULATION AND INCOME ESTIMATES 


POPULATION EFFECTIVE The “‘SM” symbols mark oribinal, exclu- 
JIM ESTIMATES 1/1/60 BUYING INCOME— @> ESTIMATES, 1959 sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT. 


ANYSTATE | Con- | Income Breakdown of Households 
House-| sumer | Urban 
COUNTIES i ‘ holds | Spend- | Pop 


; Income | 
CITIES ( (thou- | ing | (thou- per $0-2,499 | $2,500-3,999 | $4,000-6,999 $7,000-9,999 |$10,000&over 
(continued) S.A. Units | sands) S.A. C. S. U. oY, y y 7, oy %|igG oy yA Q% 


0 0 ¢ c 0 C € 0 © 0 
(thous.) | Hsids. Inc. | Hsids. Inc. | Hsids. Inc. | Hsids. Inc. | Hsids. Inc. 


North County b ° W -0| 279.2) 
Alphaville 
Betaburg. . . 
Gammatown 
Delta 
Epsilon... . 
Zetaboro. .. 
Eta Junction 

West County... 

East County. . 
Thetaton...... 


8? 
I 


= 


5,619 21.5 6.8 /| 19.7 11.9 . ° 13.0 19.3) 6.3 26.0 
5,468 ; 16.5 4.6] 21.5 13.4 12.8 19.4 4.8 19.8 
5,809 19.5 . 21.0 12.3) 3 13.7 19.5 | 6.9 27.8 
5,961 18.7 , 17.2 9.9 . : 15.9 22.1] 6.8 26.7 
6,587 . 17.7 ‘ 17.0 8.8 | 39. , 15.8 19.9] 9.6 35.3 
5,881 15.3 3. 17.8 10.3 d 15.2 21.4] 6.0 23.4 
5,201 20.0 8 | 21.6 14.2 . . 11.4 18.3] 4.3 18.5 
5,653 22.1 ’ 18.2 11.0 ‘ 13.7 20.1) 6.4 26.1 
4,309 28.1 7 | 2.3 22.7 . . 7.8 14.7) 3.0 14.8 
4,574 30.9 -2| 26.5 19.9 ° . 7.2 13.0) 4.3 21.1 
5, 803 22.4 . 19.5 11.5 ; 19.5 | 7.3 20.4 
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VOKIES i 
a — 


-+- IF YOU SELL 
COOKIES 


Cookies are used as an example of a 
product that is universally purchased, 
regardless of geographic region, regard- 


-» IF YOU SELL 
COVERALLS 


Maybe you don’t sell coveralls as such, 
but if your product is bought by people 
of any special income level, by either 
city or farm dwellers, by residents of 


-+- IF YOU SELL 
CADILLACS 


if your product is in the Cadillac class 
—a restricted market limited to high in- 
come families—you will want to be 


less of income strata. As a cookie mar- 
keter you are interested in mass, in 
concentrations of population. For this 
the Survey is immensely useful. It gives 
population for cities, counties, metro- 
politan areas. It ranks the metro areas 
according to size. It gives you total 
retail sales, the percent that these retail 
sales are of the whole U.S. A. It tells 
you how much each family spends for 
retail purchases. You will find listed 
for each market area the number of 
families, the actual urban population. 


any particular region, you can use the 
Survey effectively to help you pinpoint 
the best places to concentrate your sales 
efforts. For instance, retail sales figures 
for cities and counties are broken down 
into nine different classifications: food; 
eating and drinking places; general 
merchandise; apparel; furniture, house- 
hold, appliances; automotive; gas sta- 
tions; lumber, building, hardware; 
drugs. By studying the relationships of 
these sales to each other, you can de- 
termine which areas are most receptive 
to your type of product. You can check 
the Survey’s income breakdown of con- 
sumer spending units and find what 
proportion of people earn under $2,500 
or over $10,000 or in three other classi- 


selective in the material you get out of 
the Survey. The figures you will be most 
interested in will be those that show the 
number of households earning over 
$10,000 per year. Here you can find for 
a given city or county what percent of 
households earn more than $10,000— 
whether it’s 3%, 5% or 15% of all 
households. Or, you can compute from 
these data what percentage this area 
has of the nation’s high-income house- 
holds, of the nation’s high-bracket 
incomes. For instance, Westchester 
county has close to 1.1% of all high- 
bracket incomes, as against having only 


By using these figures you can set up 
sales territories and know the potential 
within each territory. You can set quotas 
and compare results against potential. 
You can select media and allocate your 
advertising to reach specifically those 
areas in which the majority of your 
prospects live. You can plan distribu- 
tion, locate sales soft spots, find loca- 
tions for plants and warehouses. And, 
if you actually sell cookies, you would 
find the information on city-county 
food sales to be extremely helpful. 


fications in between. You can find what 
the total income is and how this com- 
pares to retail sales. There is no limit 
to what can be done and what has been 
done with the Survey figures to help 
marketers with specialized problems do 
a more efficient and effective job of sell- 
ing. If you sell a coverall-type product, 
the Quality Index will be of interest to 
you also. As you get deeper into the 
Survey there are two other indexes that 
will prove valuable in your job: The 
Buying Power Index, which combines 
income, retail sales and population in 
an effective weighted index figure; the 
Index of Sales Activity, which relates 
population and retail sales to show up 
high and low buying activity. 


four-tenths of one percent of the na- 
tion’s population. With this type of in- 
formation you can determine what 
regions to add as you expand your mar- 
keting operations. You can determine 
those areas in which you are investing 
more than the potential warrants. And, 
if you actually sold Cadillacs, you would 
be able to find figures on what the 
automotive retail sales were last year 
for each city and county. This would be 
enough for a start. But soon you would 
find other figures that would be equally 
useful in helping you with your “‘selec- 
tive” marketing task. 
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How the Blintze Broke out 
of Ethnic Bounds 


The best thing about Milady’s frozen blintzes is that they 


taste so i. The next best thing is that so many toppings 
make them e even better. Try all six varieties: apple, 
hee strawberry and cheese, blueberry and 
potato. For some new meal ideas get Milady’s free serving 
iggestion booklet. For a copy write: Milady Food 
Products, Box 00, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


LADIES, ALMOST 
ANYTHING GOES 
WITH MILADY'S 
BLINTZES 


In the U.S. melting pot foreign 
foods barely come to parboil. 

Of course such Italian delicacies 
as pizza and hero sandwiches are 
gaining equal rank with hotdogs and 
hamburgers on the corner stands, and 
Chinese egg rolls are infiltrating 
darkest Kansas. But the delights of 
many dishes, breads, pastas, desserts 
and other foreign delicacies, remain 
unknown to most Americans—unless 
they live in heterogeneous metropoli- 
tan areas or have access to (and 
interest in) exotic restaurants. 

One outfit that’s correcting this 
lamentable situation, to its own as 
well as the nation’s cultural profit, 
is Milady Food Products, Inc., New 
York manufacturer of frozen blintzes. 

What’s a blintze? It’s a  dressed- 
up egg-leaf pancake folded over 
cheese or fruit. But even second- and 
third-generation Jews—whose fore- 
bears brought these delectable tid- 
bits with them from eastern Europe— 
don’t always know this. 

So, back in 1947 when Mac Levine 
and Hy Epstein, two enterprising 
cheese distributors, began cooking up 
batches of blintzes for freezing on a 
4-burner stove in Brooklyn (they also 
drove the trucks and set up store dis- 
plays), the Milady partners knew 
they'd have to create their own fol- 
lowing. Otherwise they’d be forever 
limited to a small, hard core of dedi- 
cated New York City blintze-eaters. 


> With adman Leo Greenland (now 
partner in Smith/Greenland Co., 
which still handles the account), 
Milady started modestly with tiny 
editorial ads in the New York Post 
(Sample: “Frozen Blintze Warms 
Man’s Heart”), where they felt the 
blintze had some acceptance to be- 
gin with. Blintzes were then touted 
on the Dorothy & Dick and Barry 
Gray radio programs. 

As distribution grew to include all 
the major grocery chains and inde- 
pendents in the metropolitan area— 
and as the kitty swelled—Milady be- 
gan really to break out of ethnic 
bounds. 

First Milady took ads listing such 
common, non-Jewish names as O’Shea, 
McGuire, Pappas, Costello, Fernan- 
dez, etc., offering a free package to 
anyone who bore one of these handles. 
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To cap its own climax, Milady fol- 
lowed with an ad showing a map-of- 
Ireland face proclaiming: “An O’Shea 
is not to be had for the price of a 
box of blintzes!” in which the Irish- 
man announces he'll pay for his own. 

Currently, Stage II of the cam- 
paign is to get blintze-converts to con- 
sume more of them. Milady’s partners 
fee! that even oldtime Jewish aficio- 
nados had never really exploited the 
possibilities of blintzes as a sweet 
snack or super-elegant dessert. 

Milady’s educational efforts are to 
promote a variety of toppings. Re- 
cipe booklets at point-of-purchase 
demonstrate that blintzes are just an- 
other name for a dozen different na- 
tional rolled pancakes (French: crepes 
suzettes; English: cheese dumplings; 
Russian: blintchiki; Italian: manicotti, 
etc.). 

Now an ad campaign stresses the 
variety of toppings for blintzes: “Cot- 
tage cheese? Yes. Blueberries? Yes. 
Strawberries? Yes. Fresh apples? 
Yes. Cherries? Yes. Sour pickles? 


Hardly.” 


> Supplementing all this is a one- 
minute TV commercial in which, 
with “The Stars and Stripes, Forever” 
as background music, the blintze is 
shown in action as being “as American 
as apple pie.” 

Is it? 

Milady feels it’s making progress. 
Last year the company surveyed 
10,000 New Yorkers to find that 96% 
of the 7,200 who answered had never 
eaten a blintze. A telephone sampling 
of 100 showed only 43 who knew 
what a blintze was. 

Last month 74 out of 100 recog- 
nized blintzes. Milady claims it has 
raised awareness of non-Jewish people 
from 28% to 56%. Among Jewish 
people it’s up from 81% to 94%. 
Incidentally, the company is also 
turning out potato pancakes, com 
fritters and other frozen food prod- 
ucts, not all of them Jewish. 

Repeating the same advertising 
themes in each new market, Milady 
is now distributing to 20 metropolitan 
areas—including some in Texas. It’s 
shipping blintzes overseas to Alaska, 
Hawaii, North and South Africa and, 
says Leo Greenland proudly, “even 
to Israel!” —Claire Slote 
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How [4173 helps sell drugs 


In metropolitan Detroit—the fifth largest market in retail sales in America 
one household in three reads an average issue of LIFE. Here, and in 
every metropolitan market, LIFE does a big job. 

How? By keeping its readers interested. For 25 years LIFE’s timely 
words and pictures have been building a dedicated audience. Today, in 
the course of 13 issues, LIFE reaches 7 out of 10 American households. 

And what households! LIFE homes account for 78°; of all dollars spent 
in the U.S. on drugs and remedies, 80° of all dollars spent in the U.S. on 
cosmetics and beauty aids. That’s why LIFE helps sell drugs and toiletries 
in Detroit—and all across the United States. 


Night Skyline View of metropolitan Detroit where than Post, 32°% more than Look. LIFE is read in more 
an average issue of LIFE reaches 78°; more households homes than any other weekly or biweekly magazine. 


= j_ 1 Detroit’s Cunningham Drug Store chain knows 
as is LIFE’s power. Says President C. B. Larsen: “‘A product 
advertised in LIFE carries three-fold prestige— the name 
of a recognized maker, the message in America’s great 
weekly, LIFE, and our own reputation—for quality, 
performance and value. Advertising in LIFE sparks ac- 
tion, the life-blood of retail drug store merchandising.” 


How drug and toiletries advertisers rank national magazines 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES ADVERTISING 1960 


PUBLICATION ADVERTISING INVESTMENT 


LIFE $14,532,420 
McCall’s 7,896,083 
Ladies’ Home Journal 7,529,934 


Source: PIB D100; D200 


IT PAYS TO SELL WITH 
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Castro soldier arrests LIFE photographer and reporter just four days later. Every week the editors of LIFE 
—but fails to spot a roll of film hidden ina sock. Re- _ screen some ten thousand such pictures from every cor- 
sult: eight pages of exclusive, exciting pictures in LIFE ner of the world wherever the latest news is breaking. 
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How To 
Bring 
Prospects 


Bull whips, lassoes and the more extreme 
forms of bush beating are OUT! Today’s 
sophisticated consumer will not be driven 
or dragged to market. 

If you want him to find his way to your 
sales counter, appeal to him as an indi- 
vidual ...a person with specific wants, needs 
and dreams .. . and tell him how your 
product or service can help him reach his 
goal. 

The medium ideally suited to this pur- 
pose is Mass Mail. Combining personal 
appeal with the broad coverage of the mass 
media, Mass Mail allows you to concentrate 
on those individuals and groups who are 
known prospects. 


Scientific market testing and analysis are 
the keys to successful Mass Mail advertis- 
ing and sales. Properly used, they can give 
almost immediate proof of the effectiveness 
of each appeal, each dollar spent. They also 
provide an economical means for uncover- 
ing new prospects, broader markets. 

Lemarge is using the Mass Mail tech- 
nique successfully in the planning, creation 
and production of direct mail campaigns 
for some of the nation’s biggest advertisers. 

We have helped pull prospects for almost 
every type of product or service. And, if 
you are advertising or selling in consumer 
markets, chances are Lemarge can serve you 
profitably, too. Why not call or write us now. 


mass mail specialists lf LLEMARGE! 4 
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Lemarge Mailing Service Company + 417 South Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


JET PLANE will get you from 
one district office to another—or 
from one problem to another—faster, 
but if you need a break from both 

. Tun away to sea! 

This beguiling suggestion, deftly 
implanted in the thinking of some 
2,500 U.S. and Canadian travel 
agents who specialize in steamship 
travel, and held up before the travel- 
ing or potentially traveling public, 
is the response (in capsule) to a chal- 
lenge that faced the management of 
P & O—Orient Lines, Inc., some 18 
months ago. 

The challenge: “To sell an $80- 
million gamble,” in the words of 
Warren S. Titus, president of the 
company’s North American operation. 

This was what Titus and Sales 


How to Sell 


Manager George M. Turner and their 
staffs faced when the company, new 
in North America but with 123 years 
of experience in British steamship 
annals, decided to build and put into 
world-wide service out of San Fran- 
cisco the two biggest ships built in 
the United Kingdom since the famous 
“Queens.” By far the biggest and 
fastest ships to operate in the Pacific, 
the Oriana and Canberra will increase 
the company’s total berthing capacity 
by almost 50%, and their combined 
cost will be $80 million—a formidable 
investment to make unless you can 
back it with results. 

Titus believes he and his associates 
can. The coming of the jets bit into 
sea travel everywhere; but in spite of 
the jets, and the fact that the com- 


~ 
SS 


An $80 Million 
Gamble 


“Run away to sea!” suggests 
P & O—Orient Lines in a brand 
new approach to Pacific Ocean 
travel. And if enough people 
do, the company’s $80-million 


investment will pay off. 


Sales Management 


pany’s two big competitors, American 
President Lines and Matson Naviga- 
tion, are also making strong efforts 
to expand their trade, P & O—Orient 
Lines has been showing increases in 
all segments of its Pacific service. 
The company is selling its $80-million 
gamble, in short, with an aggressive 
sales and promotion effort built on a 
base of dynamic management. The 
program is one which is causing 
traditionally staid steamship carriers 
to alter their sales thinking. 

P & O's approach includes adver- 
tising—lots of it, with a fresh point 
of view; publicity—also aiming at 
originality; intensive selling of the 
middleman in travel, the travel 
agencies; and education of every 

(continued on next page) 
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U. S. CATHOLIC POPULATION 
JUMPS 37.5% IN TEN YEARS 
... NOW OVER 44,000,000* 


Penetrate this market in depth 
through its largest magazine — 


CATHOLIC DIGEST 


CATHOLIC DICEST delivers over 760,000 net paid 


circulation with prime characteristics for you . 


Large families— 


Over 4.04 children per household** 


Urban and suburban readership— 
Only 3.5% are rural, one of the smallest percents 


f all magazines** 


Home owners— 
own the homes they live in** 
Large consumers— 


Spend more money on food per week than any 
other magazine audience** 


LOW ADVERTISING COST—one of the low- 
t rates per thousand in the magazine field 

* Several statistical estimates run well over 
4,000,000, but we are quoting the lower 
figure of 44,000,000 
Market 


** Consumer Report, 1959 Daniel 


Starch 


For advertising rates contact ,.. 


Eastern 


J. J, MeCarthy, Advertising Director 
CATHOLIC DIGEST, 44 East 53 Street 
. Y 


GIFTS THAT GROW! 


PLANTS + SEEDS + BULBS 


G 


AS LOW AS 13¢ EACH 


SELF LIQUIDATING [ Catgy, 
PREMIUMS 9 


. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


YOU RUN THE OFFER 
WE HANDLE THE REST 


@& ORCHAWAII 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. ; 
Main Offic 


305 7th Ave. N.Y. 1, N.Y. + OR 5-8500 


Branch 
30 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. « AN 3-6622 | 
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travel agent specializing in steamship 
ticket sales. 

It is interesting that the first step, 
taken by the parent company in Lon- 
don, was to select an advertising 
agency. They were seeking not simply 
“the best available,” but also one that 
had never handled a transportation 
account. Objective: a fresh outlook 
and approach not bound by tradition 
or hampered by stereotyped thinking. 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, of New 
York, with service office in San Fran- 
cisco, was the choice. The next step 
was to find a public relations firm 
capable of handling some new ideas 
in publicity and the choice here was 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. 

The third basic step was to set 
up an organization. This was turned 
over to Titus, who was given these 


major responsibilities: (1) to create an 
organization to generate traffic; (2) 
to create a traffic organization to 
efficiently and effectively handle the 
reservation system; and, (3) to estab- 
lish a research and economic plan- 
ning program which would feed into 
sales and traffic. The over-all sales 
approach here actually is a market- 
ing function including the above 
three activities plus supervision of 
advertising and publicity. 

Each of the branch offices has its 
resident manager, who reports to the 
vice president at San Francisco head- 
quarters, while five outside sales rep- 
resentatives, reporting to Turner, 
work out of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Vancouver, B.C. The 
function of these five men is direct 
contact with western travel agents— 
the “retailers” of travel who are re- 


The company now known as 
P & O—Orient Lines got its start 
in the Pacific when, in 1954, the 
Orient an old established 
British steamship company, be- 


gan 


Line, 
extending its Australian 
voyages across that ocean, via 


Suva and Honolulu, to Van- 


couver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The potentialities re- 
vealed by this enlarged service 
looked so decidedly interesting 
that, in 1958, P & O and Orient 
Lines combined to form Orient 
and Pacific Lines—not as a new 


company but to provide a new 


Run away to sea! 


World-Wide Service from San Francisco 


service by utilizing the ships of 
both companies for travel across 
the Pacific. 

In June 1959, P & O—Orient 
Lines, Inc., a California corpora- 
tion, was formed and set up to 
serve North America as_ the 
wholly owned subsidiary of the 
parent company in London, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co. (dating back to 
1837) and the Orient Line with 
which it had merged. Warren S. 
Titus, president of the Orient and 
Pacific Lines agency, was named 


president of the new corporation. 
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65 PERCENT 
ORF DELAWARE VALLEY’S 
FOOD SALES 
ARE MADE 
IN THE SUBURBS 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer delivers your advertising to 27% more 


suburban women readers than does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


cuesTeR 
Counrr 
jase = URLINGTON 
COUNTY 
A Gioucesrer camoen \ 
counry . counry, 
> »mcory 
sun “&9 ERSEX 
counrr a 
ATLANTIC 
country 
j~ 


snus @ 
CUMBERLAND = 


Sources: 1960 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; Continuing Study of Adult Newspaper Readership 


by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. based on over 50,000 interviews, 1957-59. (Summary of 1959 study available on request.) 
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sponsible for about 80% of steamship 
travel sales. Outside of the West the 
company looks to general agents to 
represent them and these, of course, 
have their own representatives selling 
in the key cities from which travel 
emanates 

P & O—Orient’s competitors Mat- 
son and APL—have dominated the 
Pacific for many long years and done 


i good job. It was not an easy task 


o introduce into the Pacific surface 
travel picture, to quote Turner: “A 
new name, new service, new ships— 
ill quite different.” But there was an 
inviting weak point: When P & O 
Orient (as Orient & Pacific) first be- 
gan providing service in the Pacific, 
both of its two competitors were 
booked solid This gave P & O one 
entering wedge. A second was the fact 
that P & O—Orient offered competi- 
tive fares and tourist class travel 
something new to the Pacific. Cannily 
envisaging the major potential for 
Pacific travel as in the middle-income 
brackets, the company has slanted its 
accommodations and promotion to 
this market. For example, the new 
15,000-ton Canberra has 1650 tourist 
berths, only 600 first class. 

In its triple objective of getting 
peopl to go to the Pacific, to travel 


t 


by ship, and to choose P & O—Orient 
liners, the company felt that it had 
some strong selling points. Economy 
is only one, but it talks loudly: a 70- 
day voyage from a Pacific port across 
the world to London, for example, 
can cost as little as $12 or $13 a day. 
Other inducements are: the large, 
roomy, stabilized ships, built for 
passenger service; continental cuisine; 
cosmopolitan passenger list; glamor- 
ous ports of call or destination; a wide 
variety of travel opportunity for the 
discerning traveler—what Turner smil- 
ingly calls “our well-stocked shelves.” 


> But above all, the fact that what 
P & O—Orient has to offer is “a little 
bit different.” Titus (himself an 
American) observes: “Our passengers 
find the ships an experience in them- 
selves. Everything is strictly British: 
emphasis on tea in the afternoon, pink 
gin in the tropics, curry and the wear- 
ing of tropic whites . . . almost like 
stepping back into Kipling’s England” 
(plus gyroscopic stabilizers, air condi- 
tioning, and ultra-POSH service). 
Passengers use sterling on board, have 
a shipboard bank where they may 
convert their money into one of six 
or seven different currencies before 


going ashore 


Yet with all this being offered, travel 
agents were largely ignoring the com- 
pany’s ships when planning voyages 
for their clients. In Los Angeles, for 
example, in June 1959 the company’s 
market research found that only 54% 
of the agencies were producing busi- 
ness for P & O—Orient—and Los 
Angeles is one of the most productive 
areas for ocean travel. At some points, 
as few as 15 to 20% of the agents 
were bringing in business for the com- 
pany. This poor acceptance was par- 
ticularly discouraging considering that 
the bulk of steamship ticket sales 
come through agencies. 

P & O decided to find out what 
it was doing wrong. Starting with Los 
Angeles, the company’s research group 
set out to discover why the agents 
were by-passing them. Two main rea- 
sons emerged: ignorance of the line 
and its services; and the inadequate 
quality and poor circulation of its 
sales literature. The research group 
promptly held meetings with the 
agents to determine what kind of 
literature they felt would do the most 
effective selling job and be generally 
most helpful; and to see what the com- 
pany could do to improve its rela- 
tions with agents. Similar meetings 
subsequently took place at other key 
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AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, a 
theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Ready soon will 
be our new 17,000 square foot exhibit hall. For after- 
session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not only 
helps in planning your program, but they also handle 
the details to carry it through successfully. 


Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 1961—FEB. 28, 1962. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 630 5th Ave., JU 6-4500 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 + Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 
ing, YU 2-6905 «+ Seattle, 726 

Joseph Vance Building, MU ome 

2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, a 
RI 1-6814 « Los Angeles, 510 
West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS * WEST VIRGINIA 


S: 
McCANN ERICKSON STUDY SHOW. 


UNIT BEST 
MORE SWINE RAISERS LIKE MIDWEST _ | 
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(UNIT PREFERRED 
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FARM JOURNAL 


(UNIT PREFERRED 
BY 113.7% MORE) 


BY 
EST UNIT MARKET !S BIGGER 


TION 
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3,863,000 MORE 


Your Unit bonus: Top choice with top income farmers 


“1 


n = il In every classification—swine, dairy, poultry, corn, figures. It gives you a new measure of your sales 
ge ; Spent” cropland, tractors, trucks—total preference and potential in “‘the world’s richest farm market”’ 

\ a" > The UNIT preference of the top producers go to Midwest 

\& ae! STATES | Farm Paper Unit. The 


a new gauge of effective advertising coverage 
new McCann Erickson Write your nearest sales office for a free copy of 
\ OF AMERICA study is packed with useful, unbiased facts and this eighty-two page study now 
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FLIP-TOP 


| PROJECTOR 


meets all qualifications! 


. .. a professional salesman in a 13 Ib. pack- 
age. Just open the lid, plug it in and the 
“FLIP-TOP” presents your sales story with- 
out slip-ups or omissions . . . complete with 
sound and sight. See the “‘Flip-Top’’ demon- 
strated at your desk. Write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


Dept. SM-21 ° ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


WW 
Mill - 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
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points 
territory. 

An immediate change growing out 
of these contacts was a speeding up 
and streamlining of service on book- 
ings. For an agent, time is money. 
Delays, red tape, eat into his profits. 
“If you can assure a booking’s being 
completed in a quarter of an hour 
instead of an hour, you have a hap- 
pier agent,” Turner observes. 

The second big change was in the 
kind and amount of literature sup- 
plied. Instead of mere matter-of-fact 
sailing schedules, colorful folders 
added sample fares, general informa- 
tion on shipboard service, basic data 
and selling points to provide talking 
vantages for the agents. Persuasive 
display material was provided. And 
a quality travel magazine—called 
POSH—was created to whet appetite 
for travel while subtly introducing 
readers to the line and its ships and 
services. The magazine is editorial in 
concept, feather-soft in its sell. Its 
controlled circulation has now reached 
10,000, and each issue prompts 
hundreds of letters from readers. It’s 
in 30 or more libraries across the 
country, including the Library of 
Congress. 


throughout the company’s 


> In still another move to win over 
discriminating agents, the company 
started an educational program. 
Groups of agents, usually between 
25 and 30, men and women, are 
taken on short trips—say between 
Vancouver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Sales representatives go along 
and show agents all about the ships, 
the quality of service, cuisine, type of 
passengers, and all they need to know 
to be able to speak with authority in 
their contacts with travelers. They are 
shown the various kinds of accom- 
modation, take some of their meals 
in first class, some in tourist, dining 
rooms. About 250 agents thus far 
have had this “course” in P & O- 
Orient travel. It’s proving very 
effective. 

Another phase of this program is 
directed at the general agents out- 
side the nine western states. They are 
brought to San Francisco or one of 
the other ports to take similar trips, 
which are then followed by a 3-day 
seminar at the head office on sales, 
reservations, and _ procedures. Re- 
sponsible agents welcome these brief- 
ings, the company has found, and are 
glad to take the time out to learn at 
first hand what the line has to offer. 

Regarding its ships as floating ad- 
vertisements of its facilities and 
services, the company also hosts 
tourist bureau officials and selected 
members of the public when the 
vessels are in port. 
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Backing up the personal work with 
agents, literature, publicity and im- 
proved service is a national advertis- 
ing campaign that has won consider- 
able attention. Publications are care- 
fully chosen to reach a range of se- 
lected markets determined by research 
to be the best potential for travel. 
Among them are: Holiday, Sunset 
Magazine, The New Yorker, Town 
and Country, Vogue, Sports Illus- 
trated, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and Réalités. One or more full 
magazine pages is used, in selected 
issues on regular schedule, and always 
in color. Color is essential, the com- 
pany feels, to project the charm and 
romance of travel and the type of 
shipboard service offered. 

Other promotion activities include 
such unusual ideas as arranging to 
have a California premium wine 
named for the company’s new liner, 
Oriana, and President Titus’ personal 
project of encouraging travel to the 
U.S. He is one of the first transporta- 
tion executives to back a program to 
persuade travelers to visit this country. 
His reasoning is, that while Americans 
spend millions of dollars abroad each 
year, we are not attracting the foreign 
tourist dollar in comparable amounts. 
He feels that if this imbalance in 
tourism were rectified, it could aid in 
correcting our inverse foreign trade 
ratio. A forceful speaker, he is out to 
sell America to the world. He foresees 
tourism in the Pacific as increasing 
at a much greater rate than it is 
in Europe-traditionally the tourist 
mecca. 

That the public is responding is 
evident from the growth of P & O- 
Orient bookings. And the travel 
agents? Six months from the first con- 
tacts with them in Los Angeles, 
figures showed that 68% were doing 
bookings—a fair jump from 54%. 
Conclusive figures are not available 
vet for 1960, but Titus estimates 
that in the key area of Los Angeles, 
close to 84% of the agents are bring- 
ing in business for the company. 
Agency bookings are well up over the 
entire territory, and climbing. 

The crash program has brilliantly 
achieved its objective. From now on, 
Titus observes, “It’s a matter of the 
steady pull.” Sights are set for a 50% 
increase in bookings to keep that 
$80 million worth of new _ berths 
filled. @ EG 


COMING SOON 
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Readers ordered more than 
400,000 Advertisers’ Booklets 


FROM THE 1960 Better Homes & Gardens Idea Annuals 


Plan for your free 1961 listing now! In each of 5 
BH&G Idea Annuals-you will find pages headed 
“Library of Planning Ideas.”’ Any advertiser placing 
an advertisement in a BH&G Idea Annual may have 
a listing without charge in those pages for that par- 
ticular issue. The listing will give the name of and 
details about literature he would like to have in the 
hands of his prospective customers. Requests for lit- 
erature through these listings are phenomenal. 

Help yourself to this service: (1) Pick the BH&G 
Idea Annual or Annuals best suited to your prod- 
uct. (2) Provide BH&G with copy for your literature 
listing according to specifications. (3) Forward copy 
to Idea Annuals Sales Dept., Des Moines, at least 
5 days before closing date of the issue in which your 
ad is to appear. You will receive your orders in the 
form of keyed ready-to-mail labels from BH&G; also 
a BH&G check at the end of each month for “‘for 
sale’? booklets processed by BH&G. 
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1960 . , 
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Circulation: 180,000 Circulation: 475,000 Circulation: 225,000 
1961 Closing Date: June 15 1961 Closing Date: July 14 1961 Closing Date: Oct. 16 
On Sale Date: Aug. 22, 1961 On Sale Date: Sept. 21, 1961 On Sale Date: Dec. 21, 1961 


THE NEW sor 
ISSUES GARDEN 1D DEAS 


ARE NOW 
FILLING! 


Get in touch with your 

nearest BH&G office or » 5 TAROR YOUR 161 
write: Better Homes & ' SD tenn n> 
Gardens Idea Annuals, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Circulation: 185,000 Circulation: 135,000 
1961 Closing Date: Nov.15 1961 Closing Date: Dec. 15 


On Sale Date: Jan. 18, 1962 MEREDITH OF DES MOINES On Sale Date: Feb. 20, 1962 
.. America’s biggest publisher of ideas for 
today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 
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DYNAMIC, INSPIRATIONAL, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Brig. Gen. Robert G. MacDonnell, Division 
Engineer, U. S. Army Engineer-Division, South Pacific, in 
charge of design and construction of missile-test installa- 
tion at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 


The strange new shape blossoming in the desert behind 
him will soon be a landmark in the race for space. It’s the 
U. S.’s biggest rocket-test stand, capable of withstanding 
the 3,000,000-1b. thrust of two huge Saturn rocket engines 
-part of the cluster of eight designed to land men on the 
moon. It’s a project that calls for bold new design and 
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construction ideas—and men able to turn them into reality. 

Gen. MacDonnell, West Point ’34, and holder of a 
Master of Science degree from the University of California, 
is an old hand at bringing new ideas to life—and in im- 
parting them to others. Today he heads a construction 
agency of 18 officers and more than 3,000 civilian employees 
responsible for 54 Army and Air Force installations and 39 
civil works projects in a program running to more than 
$150,000,000 a year. As Division Engineer, he directs pro- 
gramming§, budgeting, financial and general management 
of all phases of these £igantic activities. He wears the 


— a: 


' 


ee ee 


Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal as well as the 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Men like Gen. MacDonnell—the men under the hard 
hats who are everywhere building the future America— 
have to keep abreast of new developments in all phases of 
construction. These are the men who turn each week—as 
part of their jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the 
latest news on the equipment, materials, machinery, 
money and manpower they need in their work. These are 
the men you reach when you advertise in Engineering 
News-Record. 


FREE WORLD’S BIGGEST ROCKET TEST STAND 
at Edwards Air Force Base is designed for 
static tests of rocket engines ultimately de- 
veloping up to 6,000,000 pounds thrust. 


Base structure of 12,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete has an overall height of about 125 feet. 
A 780-ft. tunnel connects the stand to a 
control center and carries cables with some 
600 circuits for electronic measurements. 


The test complex also contains two water 
systems, one with initial capacity of 75,000 
gallons per minute for cooling the tremen- 
dous heat generated by the rocket engines. 
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MARKETING 
HELP 
FROM THE 

ENGINEER 


Do your engineers come to you with creative marketing ideas, 


that solve merchandising emergencies, and sell your products? 


Shure’s engineers do—because they’re in on sales and adver- 


tising problems, their marketing interest is carefully fostered. 


CONFAB ON PROBLEMS relating to marketing finds F. V. 


Machin, v-p, marketing, in brain-picking session with some marketing 
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OME TIME AGO the engineer- 

ing department of Shure Brothers, 
Inc., (Evanston, Ill.) was given a 
Consumer Reports article that men- 
tioned the company’s Hi-Fi compon- 
ents in a complimentary manner. 
Along with the article, the company’s 
PR counsel sent an explanation of 
what such a mention, good or bad, 
could mean to the company. 

Later, when the magazine specu- 
lated on the vital need for a particu- 
lar development on such products, 
the engineers were quick to spot the 
marketing advantages of beating the 
competition. They worked around the 
clock—and Shure was first on the 
market with the new product. 

Such marketing succor has been 
carefully fostered by this Evanston 
Ill., company. “We've found that, 
once the marketing ramifications of 
a product problem are brought home 
to him, the engineer is capable of 
providing the most creative market- 
ing solutions,” explains F. V. Machin, 
v-p, marketing. “And though he deals 
in cold facts, he is still capable of 
being excited, stimulated and en- 
couraged to create new ideas—in 
marketing, too. At Shure, everything 
is aimed at making the engineer aware 
that the world is bigger than his 
laboratory .” (continued on next page) 


of Shure’s engineers. From such meetings have come new 
interest from engineers, and creative help. 
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The theory is not new. Corpora- 
tion engineers have long since been 
introduced to the color of customer 
dollars. But Shure takes the market- 
ing orientation one step further in 
making sure its engineers are steeped 
in the lore—as well 
marketing 


as the need—of 


One way this is done is by stimulat- 
ing a rapport between the 
marketing and engineering divisions 


close 


The two groups meet biweekly to 
discuss current problems, sometimes 


spending up to a couple of hours on 
such subjects as customer needs, the 
kind of equipment with which Shure 
products will be used, operating con- 
ditions, etc. “And we make sure the 
engineers have all the facts—even 
those which might not appear rele 
vant at the outset,” says Machin 
Once it is felt that the engineers 
have everything they need to attack 
1 particular problem, Shure arranges 
conference between its marketing 
people and engineers assigned to the 
iob, and the customer’s specifving 
buyer and purchasing agent. 
“Usually, if the marketing man 
innot answer a question,” explains 
( L. McCabe, Shure’s sales man- 
iger for manufacturers’ sales, “or if 
makes a suggestion which the 


engineer feels is not practicable, the 
latter will modify or amend the state- 
ment in a soft-sell manner. 

“As one result of these conference 
calls, our engineers can see both sides 
of the problem and are now looking 
at their own jobs in a new light, and 
with a new enthusiasm. They’ve lost 
the suspicion of sales and marketing 
common to the engineer isolated in 
his own work.” 


> Shure works through a new prod- 
ucts committee which considers each 
new product suggestion or develop- 
ment on its own merits. The final 
decision is made by top management 
including, of course, V-P Machin. 
However, there is a screening commit- 
tee, a subcommittee in reality, which 
initially evaluates all suggestions. 

This subcommittee is composed of 
two marketing people and _ three 
engineers. They discuss the product 
in light of internal production prob- 
lems, tooling, market needs and even 
distribution and packaging problems 
that might arise. Their recommenda- 
tions are acted upon by the top man- 
agement board. 

Once the product is okayed for 
production, Shure engineers are 
around for the first field installation. 


“There,” adds Machin, “they have 
the opportunity of talking with the 
customer as the product enters opera- 
tion. The engineer benefits from first- 
hand reactions and comments. He 
can counter objections immediately, 
as well as make suggestions leading 
to better understanding of the prod- 
uct’s use. 

Shure not only encourages cre- 
ativity on the part of its engineers, 
but has embarked upon a program to 
teach them creativity. The University 
of Chicago offers courses in the sub- 
ject and most of the company’s 
engineers, as well as people in market- 
ing and other departments, attend 
classes at the company’s expense. 
“Certainly,” says Machin, “emphasis 
such as this on the creative process 
is paying off in ‘creative engineering’ 
—in marketing as well as in the 
laboratory. 

“Our quality control engineers 
were a perfect case-in-point. How can 
the marketing executive be sure that 
his QC engineers are controlling the 
right aspects of the product? When 
we initially investigated this area,” 
he continues, “we found we were not 
communicating properly with the 
particular engineering people. They 
simply did not have the right insight 


Now—EASTERN’S Flying Freighters offer 


OVERNIGHT 
DELIVERY 


New York—Miami—San Juan 
New York—Atlanta—New Orleans—Mobile—Houston 
Chicago— Atlanta—Miami—San Juan 


@ Reserved space on every Freighter flight. 

@ Pressurized and temperature-controlled. 

@ Flights daily except Saturday and Sunday nights. 
@ Pickup and delivery service available. 


In addition, Eastern offers freight space on over 400 daily passenger 
flights —including DC 8-B Jets and Prop-Jet Electras—to 128 cities 
in the United States, Canada, Bermuda, Puerto Rico and Mexico. 


For Information and Freight Reservations, call your 
Freight Forwarder, Cargo Agent or Eastern Air Lines. 


EASTERN/AIR LINES 
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into our product needs. We brought 
our QC engineers into contact with 
our advertising and publicity people 
so that they would have a better 
chance to evaluate the product in 
light of our advertised claims.” 

“Now all ads and clips are mer- 
chandised back to the engineering 
department,” explains H. T. Harwood, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. “We believe that it’s not up 
to marketing alone to evaluate or 
analyze this material. Engineering 
often will make alterations in ad copy 
or publicity releases to keep our pro- 
motional effort in line with the chang- 
ing situation in the laboratory. At 
the same time, these technical men 
are benefiting from the contact with 
media people and our own advertis- 
ing effort. In their minds, it is trans- 
lated into the steps they must take 
to create a product that will allow 
Shure Brothers to remain competitive 
and, most important, innovative.” 

He adds: “Our department meets 
regularly with the engineering de- 
partment. We consult with them even 
to the point of asking their opinions 
on presentation of the product. Their 
complete knowledge and understand- 
ing of the product’s capabilities and 
limitations places them in an ideal 
position to make creative suggestions. 
And the engineer is human, he is 
interested in the progress of the com- 
pany and he is creative if properly 
stimulated.” 


> Toward this end, the company al- 
so encourages its engineering people 
to attend various marketing meetings 
in certain customer industries. 
Among the side benefits from the 
regular participation of the engineer- 
ing division in the marketing effort is 
impact on customers. “It never fails 
to impress a customer when he sees 
one of your engineers on the job,” 
says Machin. “Where he might look 
askance at a salesman’s claim, he 
seldom questions an engineer. Per- 
haps it is the professional reputation 
of the engineering fraternity, or the 
traditional lack of superlatives, but 
the engineer commands attention and 
respect in the market place, and a 
company is foolish to ignore this. 
“Of course, a salesman is always 
present when an engineer gets to- 
gether with a customer. While we 
vigorously encourage the engineer- 
customer contact, the engineer is not, 
in the final analysis, a salesman.” 
Certainly the engineer is more 
creative than the average marketing 
executive believes. “And the best way 
to stimulate him,” says Machin, “is 
to how him that you have faith in 
his creative ability—and then keep 
him marketing-minded.” RAK 


There’s A BIGGER 
FUTURE AHEAD 
inthe TROY MARKET 


Among the 200 diversified concerns in this 
rich market ($450,781,000 in effective buying 
income), a few of those with substantial 
expansion plans underway or completed 
include: 

Wood Fiong Corp. 


General Electric Silicone Products, 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Watervliet Arsenal 

Marshal Eclipse Division, Bendix Corp. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

$19 Million in college building. 

$10 Million in urban renewal, public 

housing. 
To get your share of the increased buying 
power in this growing market, advertise in 
the newspapers which provide 97% coverage 
in A.B.C. City Zone of 136,000 and 75% in 
5-county Retail Trade Zone of 233,000. 


AND 


THE TIMES RECORD 


TROY, N. Y. 


Sales Management on Microfilm 

Subscribers to Sales Management may receive copies on microfilm 
if a request is made and proof of subscription is furnished with the 
order. An order must be placed at the beginning of the year to 
receive microfilm copies at the end of the volume year (1960 copies 
will be delivered early in 1961, for example). Purchasers should also 
indicate whether a standing order is desired for the microfilm edition 
each year as it is published. 

Microfilm orders should be sent to: University Microfilms, Inc., 
313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. The price is approximately 
$11.90 per year, including postage. Since the number of pages in 
any one year may vary, the price is approximate, based on the number 
of pages of preceding years. Prices to subscribers outside the U.S. 
and Canada will be 10% higher. 
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There is nothing harder to stop than a trenc 
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and the trend is to ABC-TV, the 
strong network on week nights 
and the leader all week.* 


OVER-ALL AVERAGE 

MONDAY— FRIDAY | RATING FOR WEEK 

AVERAGE RATING | MONDAY THROUGH 
SUNDAY 


* ABC TELEVISION 
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TRAVELER, 


new battery portable 
lets salesmen dictate 


ANYWHERE! 


Your relief-valve 
for business pressures 


Soundscriber’s TRAVELER will in- 
crease your selling time and put more 
dollars in your pocket. Here’s how: 
instead of wasting time waiting for 
appointments, sitting in your car, tak- 
ing hours to prepare reports at home 
or in your hotel room. . . you'll re- 
cord your orders, reports and corre- 
spondence anywhere at anytime. The 
result, more time for selling, more 
leisure time with your family. 


The transistorized TRAVELER is only 
six pounds light, plugs easily into 
telephone system . . . always a com- 
plete and accurate record of all orders 
and instructions. . . your ideal travel- 
ing companion. 


Traveler meets ‘‘Electronic Interfer- 
ence Elimination Specification MIL-1- 
17623"... permitting use in aircraft. 


SOUND@JSCRIBER 


PORTABLE DICTATING SYSTEMS 


The SoundScriber Corp., Dept SMT-2 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Name 


Company. 


Address. 


City. State. 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer buying trends, product and 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


The Leisure Activities Market 

A mail study sponsored by Esquire 
magazine and conducted by Erdos 
and Morgan in consultation with the 
Advertising Research Foundation, Inc. 
Ten specific areas are covered: sports 
participation and ownership of sport- 
ing goods; ownership of boating equip- 
ment; club membership; hobbies; 
home entertainment and wine usage; 
ownership of photographic equipment; 
ownership of musical equipment; 
overseas travel; ownership of selected 
leisure items. Write Dept. SM, Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, 3 E. 
54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


The Story of Prices 


A 32-page, illustrated booklet which 
describes the price structure as an 
inseparable part of the American 
economy, an economy that is at once 
consumer controlled and consumer 
centered. It discusses the factors that 
control prices in the competitive sec- 
tor of the U.S. market, where the 
majority of goods and services are 
traded. It shows how the price struc- 
ture evolved to meet the growing and 
changing needs of the American peo- 
ple, and it points to the steps that 
can be taken to bring even better 
values in the market place in years 
to come. Write Public Relations, Dept. 
SM, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Sixteenth annual survey of retail 
distribution of 274 brands of liquor 
products in package stores in the New 
England regional market. The area 
covered comprises 42 cities in the six 
New England states. Write Kenneth 
L. MacMannis, Director, The New 
England Newspapers Advertising Bu- 
reau, Dept. SM, 515 Statler Bldg., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Route Lists 


Pocket-size, plastic-bound book 
which lists grocery stores and drug- 
stores in South Bend and Mishawaka, 
Ind., gives specific directions for 
reaching them by automobile and 
shows the approximate dollar volume 
of each outlet. Two maps, one for 
grocery stores and one for drugstores, 
show the location of the stores in their 
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respective classification. High-vol- 
ume stores are indicated on the maps 
by stars. Included are the names and 
addresses of wholesale grocers and 
druggists, food distributors and bro- 
kers, wholesale fruit and produce, 
frozen foods, meats, voluntary and 
chain grocery stores and drugstores, 
department stores, variety stores and 
distributors of cigars, tobacco, candy 
and confections. Write Clarence W. 
Harding, Public Relations Director, 
Dept. SM, South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend 26, Ind. 


Attitudes Toward Mass Media 

An analytic study which examines 
attitudes toward newspapers, radio, 
television and magazines in terms of 
such factors as ethical qualities, po- 
tency, informative vitality, entertain- 
ment, and others. It permits con- 
siderable simplification in the number 
of dimensions required to cover the 
full range of factors by which media 
can be compared. Authors of the 
study are Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, 
director of the Communications Re- 
search Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and Donald Kiel, director of 
research, MacManus, John and Adams 
advertising agency. The foundation 
for the new study was a basic re- 
search program conceived by Charles 
E. Scripps, board chairman of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. Write Dr. John 
Scott Davenport, Director of Project 
Design, Control and Analysis, Scripps- 
Howard Research, Dept. SM, 1122 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati. 


Data Processing Equipment 


Second edition of “Survey of Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Equipment,” 
which will serve as a guide in the 
determination of domestic processing 
systems, pointing up which computers, 
if any, can perform the application 
under consideration. The information 
in large part has been supplied by 
various manufacturers. In this latest 
analysis are descriptions of seven new 
computers, many specification changes 
and a new data processing bibliog- 
raphy. Write Dick H. Brandon, Man- 
ager, Dept. SM, Electronic Data Proc- 
essing Division, Walter R. Oreamuno 
& Co., Inc., 40 Exchange Pl., New 
York a N. Z. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


The Hospital Market: Highlights on the 
market hospitals present—a market where 
replacement sales are as important as new 
Dept. SM, Hospitals, Journal of 
the American Hospital Assn., 840 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Il. 


sales. 


Sales Binders: Reference book which de- 
scribes, illustrates and gives prices of 
over 45 different styles and many sizes 
and colors of ready-made sales binders. 
Dept. SM, Joshua Meier Co., Inc., 601 
W. 26th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Fleet Cars: A new fleet-car leasing plan 
booklet for companies using ten or more 
business cars. Dept. SM, Fleetcar Leas- 
ing, The Hertz Corp., 660 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Selling Aids: New indexed and illustrated 
catalogue of presentation binders, cata- 
logue covers, brief bags, portfolios, busi- 
ness gifts, etc. Dept. SM 2611, National 
Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Buying Power Map: Sample and full de- 
tails on the new buying power map for 
metropolitan areas throughout the U.S. 
Dept. SM, Sanborn Map Co., Inc., 629 
Fifth Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 


Salesmen Car Plans: Details on how to 
solve reimbursement problems. Dept. 
SM-B-7, Peterson, Howell & Heather, 
Inc., 2521 N. Charles St., Baltimore 18, 
Md. 


Sales Contest Western Style: Description 
of a dramatic “Under the Gun in ’61” 
sales contest. Dept. SM, Organization 
Services, Inc., 8259 Livernois, Detroit 4, 
Mich. 


Advertising Balloons: A sample kit and 
detailed information on how they can be 
used in store promotions, displays, etc. 
Dept. SM-12, The Faultless Rubber Co., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


For Business or ‘Treasure’ Moving: In- 
formation about all types of moving serv- 
ice—from nation-wide exhibit tours to 
“tight-schedule” deliveries of office equip- 
ment. Dept. SM, United Van Lines, St. 
Louis 17, Mo. 


SoundScriber’s 


SO EASY... 

you don’t even 
, touch a 
dictating 

machine 


new SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Never before has dictation been so easy... 
never before so push-button automatic. You 
don't even have to touch a dictating machine. 
All you need on your desk is the new Satellite 
control unit . . . just half the size of your 
‘phone. In fact, it’s easier to use than your 
"phone. 


This new dictating experience, from Sound- 
Scriber eliminates all machine manipulation, 
index strip handling, belt or disc changing for- 
ever. With the Satellite and ‘‘Magic Memory” 
at your fingertips, you are in complete 
command. 


Expensive? On the contrary . . . Satellite pays 
daily dividends in extra accomplishment, eas- 
ing of business pressures . . . provides more 
time for the important planning functions of 
your ‘job. What's more, once you install a 
Satellite System, you can expand your installa- 
tion by adding more Satellites for only $95.00 
per dictator. 


Mail coupon below, attached to your letter- 
head, for free brochure describing ‘‘today’s 
most advanced dictating systems”’. 


SOUND@scRIBER 


27 YEARS SPECIALIZING IN DICTATING & RECORDING SYSTEMS 
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The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. SMS-1 
6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 


Name 


Company 
Address 
City State 
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“To Sell 
is to communicate 


effectively 


1 Alert your salesmen to the broader inter- 
ests and responsibilities of today’s Pur- 
chasing Executives. 


2 Tell the P.A. how your products and/or 
services contribute to the quality, dura- 
billity, serviceability and/or low cost of 
his products. 


3 Tell him about your engineering facilities 
and services —your warehousing facilities 
— your ability to expedite shipments. 


4 Advertise in PURCHASING WEEK... the 
only purchasing publication that’s in tune 
— in editorial content and format — with 
the informational needs of today’s busy 
and increasingly responsible industrial Pur- 
chasing Executives . . . the one publication 
— above all others — that has proved its 
ability to communicate, effectively and at 
low cost, with today’s industrial P.A.s. 


Purchasing Week 


McGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


330 West 42nd Street ° 


t 


New York 36, N. Y. 


° ~ 
. ° 
° z 
° 
+ 
Sune 


WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\ SAN FRANCISCO 11 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Film “Tips” on How To KOa 
“Chip-on-the-Shoulder Attitude: 


“HOW 
T0 
PREVENT 
OBJECTIONS 
IN 
SELLING” 


This exciting, new Borden and Busse 
film is a down-the-center answer to 
today’s pressing problem of prevent- 
ing tough sales objections. This film 
will teach your salesmen HOW ... 
show them how to prevent the five 
most common mistakes made in 
sales presentations. It’s an ideal film 
for your sales training program... 
one that’s sure to jolt your salesmen 
into getting rid of bad selling habits. 
A 30-minute, 16mm. b&w motion picture 


Available for outright purchase or rent- 
al. Write for details and film catalog. 


DARTNELL 
4664 RAVENSWOOD © CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 
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WHAT WILL PA’s 


DEMAND THIS YEAR? 


(continued from page 41) 


tion after the value has been estab- 
lished. These peony men will be 
more constantly alert to suggestions 
from suppliers re: ideas, changes, im- 
provements, all aimed at puttin 
‘oomph’ into the customer’s products. 

“I agree,” says Arthur C. Rascher, 
vice president, sales, Hobart Manu- 
facturing Co., “that price will still be 
tremendously important, but PA’s will 
be looking for service in its broadest 
sense. In our commercial products 
division, for example, purchasing 
agents will look for sales service. 
They'll want efficiency and _labor- 
saving suggestions.” 

“Right,” adds A. F. Smith, director 
of marketing, A. O. Smith Corp. “The 
heat will be on in 61. The PA’s are 
going to force us to market, not just 
sell. They'll be very interested in 
price and low inventories. They'll 
have plenty of time for the salesman 
who knows their needs and where 
services and _ deliveries fit their 
schedules. The salesman’s knowledge 
of value analysis will be keenly noted. 
I believe that the salesman who helps 
the purchasing agent’s company make 
money will be successful.” 


And so it continues. Price is im- 
portant, but . . . . “The PA will insist 
on ideas that will stimulate his com- 
pany’s business without adding any 
costs,” suggests Thomas Schaffer, vice 
president, Boxboard & Folding Carton 
Div., Weyerhaeuser Co. “These men 
will know that price is relative to the 
value they receive; there is a growing 
awareness of this fact. We, as sup- 
pliers, must continually add conveni- 
ence factors and innovation to every- 
thing that we sell to our customers.” 

“Harley-Davidson is increasing de- 
livery tempo,” says Walter C. David- 
son, vice president, sales, “and to ac- 
complish this we have initiated a new 
dealer stocking program with very 
liberal terms directed towards this 
end.” 


> The words “value analysis” gain 
increased importance every day. More 
and more purchasing agents are 
undertaking programs of their own. 
With cost reduction one of the PA’s 
most vital functions, analysis of the 
value he receives from you will guide 
him in his price demands, as will 
suggestions on how you can help him 


“Here’s a booklet on our purchasing procedures. . 


. and the Government rules on 


price fixing.” 
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smooth the purchasing, delivery and 
specification functions. 

Chain Belt’s Woodland focuses on 
the need for positive action. “With 
profit statements showing the need 
for reducing costs, companies will 
have to undertake some kind of value 
analysis program. Even material sub- 
stitutions will be investigated for the 
cost factor involved. New ways of 
doing things will be introduced, or 
at least evaluated and we must be 
ready.” 

G. W. Gutekunst, vice president, 
charge of sales, Gardner-Denver Co., 
says, “The squeeze will prompt the 
purchasing agent to depend much 
more upon his suppliers for close at- 
tention to his needs and attention to 
his methods of doing business. We've 
strengthened our service organization 
to meet this challenge. When you fail 
to respond to needs of this kind, the 
cost of the customer's product can be 
affected, especially when he has an 
assembly line operation. You must 
deliver fast and efficiently.” 

The Goss Company’s C. S. Reilly, 
vice president, adds that “the PA will 
want less investment on his part for 
that equipment and a greater measure 
of efficiency. This seems to be a 
trend.” 


> Oliver Corporation’s general sales 
manager, Herman Johnson, agrees, 
but adds, “The industrial purchasing 
agent, or any other customer for that 
matter, will be very conscious of the 
bearing increased efficiency has upon 
the return on his investment. The 
customer will be looking for this factor 
and the salesman who knows his 
product and what it will do will be 
able to justify his selling price.” 

Got a brand name? It can help with 
many purchasing agents conscious of 
the value of such an accepted name. 

Masonite’s F. O. Marion, vice 
president, sales, notes, “Service will 
certainly sell the purchasing agent, 
but I also believe that brand names 
will impress him all the more. We've 
found this trend on the increase. 
Price can be avoided as a prime 
target when you are in a position to 
offer a brand name—one the PA knows 
will help the sales of his products, 
and a name that he can fit easily into 
his delivery schedules for dependable 
service.” 

Can you provide the inventory, de- 
livery, price, value analysis aids, 
service and marketing ideas outlined 
at the beginning of this article? In 
all probability you can, as will many 
of your fellow sales executives. Gen- 
erally, they agree that neither price 
nor delivery, alone, will consistently 
make the sale across the board. For 
’61, the PA will want ’em all! ® RAK 


You can board a Delta Jet 
at any U.S.A. Gateway Delta serves. 
Deluxe flights feature Royal Service 
with champagne dinners. 
And remember — only Delta 
flies all three of the 
Big Jets: 


CONVAIR 880 
DOUGLAS DC-8 
BOEING 707 


7, worth 


HOUSTON 


DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


NEW ORLEANS 


>. 


SALES AT ALL-TIME RECORD HIGH! 


SALESMATE Starts Business Boom 
For Nation’s Leading Companies !* 


prt srtrr 


Many of the nation’s leading 
business and industrial firms are 
reporting new, all time sales 
highs! How come? They’ve au- 
tomated their sales organizations 
with SALESMATE! 

With the revolutionary, new 
SALESMATE automatic, desk- 
top sound slidefilm viewer, you 
too can make your sales force 
more productive — can help it 


make more calls every day .. . 
tell your story more effectively 
. . » get more actual sales closes 
at less cost than ever before! 
Find out how SALESMATE 
users are getting 25%, 37%, 
40% more sales — and how you 
can get new sales records! 


*And for plenty of smaller com- 
panies, too! 


Write or call (OR 6-6500) SALESMATE today 


Yes, I want to set new sales records! 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 


Telephone 


Tell me more! 


Title 


Zone State 


Mail to: Mr. R. L. Shoemaker, SALESMATE Division, 
Dept. SM 61-04A, Charles Beseler Co., 
219 South 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 
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, = and those on your management team are successful or not, depending on the way you 
handle people, planning, problems, work, authority. It is in these areas that the most costly 
managerial mistakes are made . . . often quietly, unwittingly . . . in practically every 
organization. 

What are the symptoms of internal malignancy? Corrections? 


This booklet, “The 10 Biggest Mistakes Executives Make,” may be unsettling to you (and 


your associates) if you are blissfully unaware of today’s subtle measures of executive 
performance. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” appeared earlier this year as a series of articles in Sales Man- 
agement magazine. So unprecedented was the write-in avalanche for extra copies that Sales 
Management has packaged the series between two covers. Many executives who read the 
original installments have ordered multiple copies for distribution to branch and division 
managers. Examples: New York Air Brake, 10; Paper Mate, 12; The Flintkote Co., 12; 
Maxwell House, 50—etc. 


Original articles authored by Management Critic Don Scott, of Scott Associates, whose 
organization has trained management executives in over 300 companies in 90 industries. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” may not always help you reach the perfect solution. But odds 
on your being right will be dramatically improved. 


Price: 


$2.00 per copy 
Enclose check for 


Th 1 0 a ; iets! : prompt delivery. 


“ oa . Address: 
Biggest ee: Reader’s Service 
3 Sales Management 


Mistakes 7 ewon trv y 
Executives 
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Marketing Outlook for March 1961 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and Its Survey of Buying Power 


The Sales Management Index of Business 
Activity will show a 2% drop in March as 
compared with March of 1960. This will 
represent the first month in which the im- 
pact of the recession is reflected in a 
Significant decline in the monthly index 
when compared over a 12-month period. The 
decline is mainly accounted for by low lev- 
els of operation in steel, autos and other 
durable-goods producing sectors. Trans- 
portation and mining activity also re- 
flect declining trends, but public utili- 
ties output, on the other hand, is still 
gaining over last year, and construction 
activity appears to be level with last year. 


Pm Retailing in March will look relatively 
good, with a 3% gain expected over March, 
1960. However, all of this increase can 
be attributed to earlier Easter shopping 
due to shifts in the calendar, and not to 
any non-seasonal factor. The true state 


of retailing this spring will depend heav- 
ily on whether there will be a healthy up- 
surge in new car sales. Good news on this 
score would also indicate that the 1960- 
1961 recession will be short-lived. 


®& There is much speculation among econ- 
omists on the significance of the increas- 
ing frequency shown by cyclical ups and 
downs. The traditional length of the cycle 
has been about thirty months, but now it 
seems to be half that. Of course, if the 
severity of the cycle is diminished, short 
cycles may not be too bothersome. Many 
economists believe the turning point will 
come either in the first or second quarter, 
so that GNP may soon come back to the $505- 
billion rate reached in the second quar- 
ter of 1960, and we would finish the year 
with an average GNP of $510 billion. This 
would constitute a dollar gain of 5.8% over 
1959, or about 3% in real terms. 


36 Best 
Markets 


for 


March 


Cities Over 500,000 


Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 119.8 
Denver, Colo. . 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
New York, N. Y. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Portland, Me. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


112.7 
108.4 
108.2 
107.8 
107.4 
107.6 


104.1 
103.7 
103.5 
102.9 
102.9 


(Top six cities 
by population groupings) 
U.S. Index: 100 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 
in the coming month. The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Norfolk, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Newark, N. J. . 
Toledo, Ohio 


Cities Under 50,000 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Butte, Mont. 


116.3 
110.0 
109.6 
104.7 
103.6 
102.3 


formance with that of the nation as 
a whole. For example, if a city has 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is Gary, Ind. 
forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures following 


pages. 


are on 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Canada 


Quebec, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Montreal, Que. 
Halifax, N. S. 
London, Ont. 


109.7 
108.1 
105.1 
105.0 
103.7 

98.7 


111.6 
110.0 
109.1 
107.8 
106.3 
106.3 
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The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


Jusiness activity levels are projected 
ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
vith a »¥ are Preferred Cities of the 
month They have a level of activity 
compared with the same month in iv60 

vhich equals or exceeds the national 
hange in business activity. 


two months 


The business activity forecasts are 
easured primarily by the ebb and flow 
f bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect employment, 
wage leve ls in all segments of business— 
retail 


sales, purchases, 
wholesale, industrial, service, con- 
truction, farming, etc 

rhe first column of the accompanying 


t 


ibles indicates the number of months 
yut of the past 24 in which a city has had 
1 star to indicate a better than average 
When a full 24-month 
pe riod of back data are not available, the 
ity’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
vould mean that a city has had 8 starred 
nonths out of the past 11. The 11 in- 
licates the total number of months for 
iwailable 

rhe second column indicates the index 


performance 


ich data are 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 

The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 


Suggested Uses 
Special advertising and 
drives in spot cities. 
Picking cities for test campaigns. 
Revising sales quotas for 
districts and salesmen. 
Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 

*% Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


promotion 


branches, 


No. * City 


BUSINESS 
Months Index 
out of 1961 


ACTIVITY 
Past vs. . (Million) 
FORECAST 24 ~=1960 March 


UNITED STATES 


98.0 .0 17942.00 


NEW ENGLAND 


Cities Over 500,000 


% Boston, Mass 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Bridgeport, Conn. _. 3 99.3 
Hartford, Conn. 4 97.7 
New Haven, Conn 8 97.8 
% Waterbury, Conn. 20 105.6 
Fall River, Mass. 0 95.6 
New Bedford, Mass. 11 97.6 
Springfield, Mass. _. 8 95.3 
Worcester, Mass. 6 97.8 
Pawtucket-Central 
Falls, R.1. 95.9 
Providence, R.I. 95.2 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


» DRYDEN-EAST 


HOTEL 


39th St., East of Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Salon-size rooms ¢ Terraces ¢ New 
appointments, newly decorated « 
New 21” color TV « FM radio « New 
controlled air conditioning « New 
extension phones in bathroom e New 
private cocktail bar e Choice East 
Side, midtown area « A new concept 
of service. Prompt, pleasant, un- 
obtrusive. 


Single $15 to $22 Suites to $60 
Special rates by the month or lease 


5 alae AS 


PRS 


Robert Sarason, General Manager 


ORegon 9-3900 
Teletype NY-1-4295 
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SS A A A a 
GROWING 
Sales Importance 


for 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Meriden is now a Standard Metropolitan 
Area* with a population of over 51,000, 
according to 1960 U.S. Census figures. 
Reach and sell this big-buying (EBI of 
$127 million) and growing market with 
one buy only . . . the Record and Jour- 
nal, delivering 97% market coverage. 


Send for full market data now, 


*U.S. Bureau of the Budget 


The Menidon 


RECORD and JOURNAL 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 

Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 
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In Connecticut, 
New London Leads 
In Apparel Sales 

Per Household! 


Looking for big-size Apparel 
Sales? You'll find them in 
top-spending New London ( 
. . « Ist among all Connecti- 
cut cities of 25,000-or-over § 
population in Apparel Sales 
per household—a well-clad 
$715*. And The Day, the 
only local daily, covers 98%, 
city zone. 


*SM ‘60 Survey 


The Dap 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 

& SINDING, INC, 


March 1961 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
150,000 popula- 
tion group 


City ‘ BUSINESS City 
flee ow - fee om ban _ 
onths Index ales onths Index ndex ales 
out of 1961 ACTIVITY i i 


$ 
Past ‘ " Million) P. i ’ Milli 
FORECAST 24 1960 ee FORECAST 3 1980 «1980 March 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
*® Meriden- 
Wallingford, Conn. 19 98.4 
% Stamford, Conn. 24 98.9 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 95.4 
% Portland, Me. 106.2 
% Brockton, Mass 104.5 
Holyoke, Mass 91.5 
% Lawrence, Mass 102.2 
Lowell, Mass 93.0 
Lynn, Mass 93.5 
Pittsfield, Mass 94.8 
Manchester, N. H. 97.8 


Ww Newport, R. |. . 3.21 
Woonsocket, R. I. : 5.37 
Burlington, Yt. . ‘ 5.71 
Rutland, Vt. —_- . ‘ 2.93 


SIXTH 


for testing 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. - 0 91.4 60.80 
%& Hempstead 
Township, N. Y. _ 24 117.4 133.65 
w New York City, N.Y. 12 100.8 879.64 
Philadelphia, Pa. 16 96.5 225.76 
Pittsburgh, Pa 15 97.6 82.98 


among all U. S. 


cities regardless 


of size 


SECOND 


for testing 
among all New 
England cities 
regardless of 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Middletown, Conn. 13 112.0 

%& New London, Conn 7 98.8 Cities 250,000-499,999 
Norwich, Conn 1 949 ® Jersey City- 

%& Bangor, Me. 10 98.5 Hoboken, N. J. -. 12 99.1 
Salem, Mass ~~ ee Ww Newark, N. J 19 101.5 


population 
Nashua, N. H 2397.3 Rochester, N. Y 10 «97.3 


Source: Sales Management 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


More Than 1/3 of a 


$ BILLION 
Buying POWER 


Eastern Connecticut’s 49,500 


that’s 
Portland 


MAINE 


TAKE AIM 


. at bonus RI sales in Woon- 
socket, a big-buying market with 
an EBI of $6158 per household*. 
Your target is a 64,596 ABC City 


families enjoy above-average 
income ($7,322 per household; 
$333,381,000 total) and spend 
$4,230 in retail stores—$89 
more than the average U.S. 
Family. 


Herbert Tareyton 
Kings are another of 
the long list of prod- 
ucts to choose Port- 


land, Maine for a test. “ 


The stable economy, 
year after year, con- 
tinues to establish the 
ideal conditions which 


Zone ... and The Cail hits the 
mark with 98% ABC City Zone 
coverage. 


It’s too BIG—too GOOD—for 
fringe-selling! The Norwich ese les aye seagate ie 
Bulletin alone provides nae ty tik tan ‘peur 
primary coverage — primary test. 

impact —in this wonderful 
market. 


* SM ’60 Survey 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKEI 


to reach the testingest market 


Norwich Bulletin 


DAILY and SUNDAY im 
NORWICH, CONN. ee 


aLD RAM 
pay TELE 
Representatives: Johnson, Week Days Sundays - 
Kent, Gavin, & Sinding, Inc. 27.489 23.380 
Affiliated : ' 
WWON, WWON-FM Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Business Activity 


“Si 


BUSINESS 


FORECAST 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 

1961 


vs. 
FORECAST 1960 


No. * City 


Retail 
Months Index 


ACTIVITY Sales 


(Million) 
arch 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Camden, N. J 16 101.2 

Elizabeth, N. J. ... 21 95.0 

Passaic-Clifton, N. J. & 93.5 

Paterson, N. J - & 935 
92.2 
103.6 
91.9 
97.1 
93.5 
95.6 
93.3 
102.5 
96.7 


Trenton, N. J 4 
w Albany, N. Y 

Niagara Falls, 
N.Y 
Utica, N. Y 


N. Y 
Syracuse, 


Allentown, Pa 
Erie, Pa. 
*% Reading, Pa 


Scranton, Pa 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Atlantic City, N. J. 7 

*% Binghamton, N. Y 4 

N. Y 3 

Rome, N. Y 10 

N. Y 0 


Elmira, 


Schenectady 
_ 
Altoona, Pa 
w Bethlehem, Pa 
%& Chester, Pa 


Troy 


Predict your future 


in ALTOONA 


“Test Town" 


Pennsylvania 


You won't need a crystal ball to figure out 


anticipated sales reactions and product 
potentials if you test your new product or 


new ad campaign in typical Altoona. 


You don't have to wave any wands, either. 


Balanced _industrial-agricultural economy, 
typical distribution and wholesaling setups, 
plus a completely insulated market free from 
the influence of outside media, where one 
daily newspaper is the major buying guide. 


Works like magic. Let us prove it for you. 


CIRCULATION: 33,969 (ABC) 


Mirror 


Altoona Pennsyivania’s Only Daily Newspaper 


Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. * City 
Months Index 
out of 196! 
Past vs. 
24 «1960 


Harrisburg, Pa. .__ 

% Johnstown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. __._ 

w Wilkes-Barre, Pa. _.. 1 
, 


Cities Under 50,000 
Jamestown, N.Y. _.. 0 
%& Poughkeepsie, 
Hazleton, Pa. 
% Norristown, Pa. 
Gl Gm Ps. ...... 
Sharon, Pa. 


92.8 
N. Y¥. 23 100.3 


Williamsport, Pa. ___ 


94.7 
102.3 
96.0 
102.0 


104.8 


99.9 
97.2 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
¥% Chicago, III. 14 


% Detroit, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio - 
Cleveland, Ohio __.. 14 

%& Milwaukee, Wis. ___. 18 


101.4 
98.0 
93.3 
95.7 
98.0 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Indianapolis, Ind. _. 8 96.1 
Alves, Gio ....... 9 G7 
Columbus, Ohio _... 2 97.8 
Dayton, Ohio 95.9 

% Toledo, Ohio 18 100.3 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline, Ill... 8 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Il 
Ww Evansville, Ind. 


94.8 
91.8 
95.6 
103.2 
94.9 
109.4 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
% Gary, Ind. _-_ 
*% Hammond-East 
Chicago, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. __- 
% Flint, Mich. _ — 
Mich. 13 
% Lansing, Mich. _._.__. 12 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale, Mich. __ 10 
*% Saginaw, Mich. ___. 14 
Canton, Ohio — 
Ohio _- 
Green Bay-Appleton- 


98.5 
93.0 
98.4 
96.3 
98.0 


Grand Rapids, 


91.8 
99.6 
95.3 
Youngstown, 96.6 
Neenah- - 
Menasha, Wis. 
*% Madison, Wis. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 6 

a 
East St. Louis, Ill. _. O 
Springfield, Wl. —_ 6 93.0 

we Muncie, Ind, —__- 19 100.0 
Terre Haute, Ind. - 8 948 
Battle Creek, Mich, _ 1 93.0 
Bay City, Mich. ™ 6 96.7 


95.6 
92.5 
94.1 


Decatur, If. 
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103.5 
100.0 
95.2 
97.7 
100.0 


Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
March 


15.74 
9.90 
9.68 
9.40 


City 
Nat'l Retail 
Index Sales 


No. %® City 


BUSINESS 
Months Index 
eut of 1961 


ACTIVITY 
Past 


FORECAST 26, 1960 «1960 March 
Jackson, Mich, _____ 15 
Kalamazoo, Mich. _. 9 

% Muskegon, Mich. ___ 16 

% Pontiac, Mich. _.___ 16 
Hamilton, Ohio _... 11 
ED eusnnsne 2 

¥% Lorain, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio ____ 14 

% Springfield, Ohio _.. 11 

% Warren, Ohio 

¥% Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 14 
Kenosha, Wis. _..-- 19 
La Crosse, Wis. _... 7 
Racine, Wis. __- 


94.0 
93.8 
101.3 
105.3 
91.8 
97.4 
102.7 
91.8 
98.5 
99.2 


95.9 
95.7 
103.4 
107.4 
93.7 
99.4 
104.8 
94.7 
100.5 
101.2 
105.1 
96.6 
99.6 
99.6 


9.77 
13.31 
8.45 
14.80 
9.30 
8.48 
7.96 
9.56 


94.7 


97.6 


Sheboygan, Wis. ___ 95.0 


Cities Under 50,000 

¥ Bloomington, Ili. _.. 8 102.4 

% Danville, ll. - 

%& Lafayette, Ind. _- 

% Port Huron, Mich. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio ___ 
Portsmouth, Ohio _.. 9 
Steubenville, Ohio _. 10 
Zanesville, Ohio __- 7 
Oshkosh, Wis. __.._ 10 

% Superior, Wis ___-_- 


93.1 
96.3 
89.9 
91.6 
3 100.9 


DON'T 
GO OFF 
HALF-COCKED! 


(in Pennsylvania's 3rd Market) 


The lucrative Bethlehem-Allentown- 
Easton Metropolitan Market is unlike 
many others in that 57% of the popu- 
lation living in the three key cities 
accounts for nearly 75% of all retail 
sales! It’s obvious that the cities need 
maximum coverage. 


Make sure you don’t go off half-cocked 
in this market by using a “county 
coverage” plan. You need a local paper 
in each of the cities because no com- 
bination of outside papers covers 
Bethlehem. This means The Bethlehem 
Globe-Times must be on your sched- 
ules! 


In Pennsylvania’s Third Market, 
Bethlehem is the second largest city 
— and the largest in Northampton 
County. Over $81 million of retail 
sales is concentrated in the city zone. 
That’s why the retailers in Allentown 
run over 3 million lines of advertis- 
ing in The Bethlehem Globe-Times 
each year! They know they can’t 
reach these families any other way. 


Che Bethlehem Globe-Cimes 


Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc., National Representatives 


Business Activity 


“SMI 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


FORECAST 


No. * City 


Retail 
Months Index 


Sales 


$ 
(Million) 
March 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Minneapolis, Minn. _. 11 100.8 102.9 
Kansas City, Mo. _-. 5 976 99.6 

% St. Louis, Mo. _-.__. 10 100.4 102.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
St. Paul, Minn. _... 12 97.7 
% Omaha, Neb. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Des Moines, lowa _.. 3 95.9 
Kansas City, Kan... 2 91.9 

% Topeka, Kan. - _15 106.9 
Wichita, 91.5 

% Duluth, Minn. — 100.3 
Springfield, Mo. 92.6 

% Lincoln, Neb. ___- 107.8 


_ 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
we Cedar Rapids, lowa_. 10 
Davenport, lowa _._.. 4 


98.2 
93.7 
96.5 


100.2 
95.6 


Dubuque, lowa __..__ 7 98.5 


OHIO'S NO. | GROWTH MARKET 


ELYRIA’S 


Automotive Sales 


51% 
ABOVE PAR 


Elyria is the automotive 
buying center in Ohio’s fastest grow- 
ing metropolitan market, with its 
$41,876,000 automotive sales. 


dominant 


To get full sales mileage from your 
automotive advertising dollar, cover 
busy Elyria thoroughly, while reach- 
ing many thousands of additional 
families in the surrounding area — 


through the Chronicle-Telegram. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 25,540 ABC 3/31/60 


Double the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Sioux City, lowa ___ 
Waterloo, lowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. ____ 4 
Sioux Falls, S$. D. _. 11 


Cities Under 50,000 
Hutchinson, Kan. _. 7 
Joplin, Mo. ________ 0 

% Aberdeen, S. D. _._ 8 


Rapid City, S.D. _. 17 95.7 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Washington, D.C. _. 15 92.9 

% Atlanta, Ga. _______ 23 «(98.5 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Cent, Fm 1... 15 93.2 
Tampa, Fla. __.._-_..13 92.9 

w Norfolk, Va. _._--__ 7 107.4 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
¥* Wilmington, Del 101.4 
% Jacksonville, Fla. 98.1 

St. Petersburg, Fla. — 89.3 

Augusta, Ga. 96.0 
96.2 
91.9 
94.4 
97.0 
98.1 


Columbus, Ga. ____- 

Savannah, Ga. _____ 

Charlotte, N. C. ____ 

Greensboro, N. C. ___ 
¥% Winston-Salem, N.C.__ 
% Columbia, S. C. ___- 104.2 

Newport News, Va. __ 95.6 
% Portsmouth, Va. ____ 101.0 
%& Richmond, Va. 

Roanoke, Va. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 18 
Orlando, Fla, ______ 19 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Albany, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. __------ 
® Asheville, N. C. ___- 
Durham, N. C. ----- 

% Raleigh, N. C. _ 
Wilmington, N. C. _- 

% Charleston, S.C. - 
Greenville, S. C. 
Danville, Va. 

% Lynchburg, Va. 
Charleston-S. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

% Huntington, W. Va. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cities Under 50,000 
Cumberland, Md. ___ 4 
Hagerstown, Md. _.. 1 
High Point, N. C. 20 
Salisbury, N.C. | 


City 


Nat'l 
Ind 


96.9 
96.9 
99.1 
98.5 
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Retail 
Sales 


$ 
(Million) 
March 


10.73 
9.61 
8.55 
9.11 


5.05 
5.92 
6.27 
3.79 


City 
Nat’! Retail 
Index Sales 
1961 


No. * City 


BUSINESS 
Months Index 
out of 1961 


ACTIVITY 
Past : " Million) 
FORECAST 2a. 198 | «1980 Maren 


Spartanburg, S.C. .. 20 
Charlottesville, Va. 6/11 


97.5 
97.5 


99.5 
99.5 


7.81 
5.95 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Cities Over 500,000 


Memphis, Tenn. __.. 11 


9.8 98.8 

Cities 250,000-499,999 

¥*% Birmingham, Ala. _.__ 7 102.6 
Louisville, Ky. _.__- 0 93.0 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Mobile, Ala. _...___ a. WS 
Montgomery, Ala... 8 93.4 

% Jackson, Miss. _.__.__ 15 104.2 

91.2 

98.0 

96.9 


Chattanooga, Tenn... 13 
%& Knoxville, Tenn. _.. 5 
Nashville, Tenn. — 9 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia, Ala. - 
¥ Gadsden, Ala. _- 
Lexington, Ky. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Cities Under 50,000 


% Paducah, Ky. _..... 14 996 101.6 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Cities Over 500,000 


New Orleans, La. 
% Dallas, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. ..... 0 
. 10 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 94.5 
Tulsa, Okla. own eS. SF 
El Paso, Tex. 10 «(92.5 
Fort Worth, Tex. 7 92.4 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Little Rock-North 


Little Rock, Ark. 92.8 


NEXT 
Business 
Activity 
Forecast 


MARCH 3 
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i | f Business Activity MOUNTAIN CANADA 
> J FORECAST Cities Over 500,000 97.0 100.0 1267.10 


D , " ’ 
BUSINESS City %& Denver, Colo 17 102.0 104.1 
No. & City Nat'l Retail 


ACTIVITY Months P index Sales ALBERTA 
FORECAST yy v 7: (M ittion Cities 250,000-499,999 Calgary - 
> 24 


ie % Phoenix, Ariz. 24 114.0 116.3 


Edmonton 
Baton Rou : 95.3 


Shrevepor 99.0 Cities 100,000-249,999 BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Tucson, Ariz _21 948 
Albuquerque, N. M 14 «(92.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah _ 15 95.6 


Amarillo Vancouver — in 7 


A 


Austin 


Victoria 8 
Beaumont 


MANITOBA 
Cities 50,000-99,999 %& Winnipeg 16 104.9 


Colo. Springs, Colo. 10 89.7 

Pueblo, Colo 0 95.4 

Cities 50,000-99,99 w Great Falls, Mont ll 100.5 
Ft. Smith. Ark 2 OCR ee 7 A w%& Las Vegas, Nev 22 106.0 

we Reno, Nev 24 105.6 


Ogden, Utat —_—T NOVA SCOTIA 
to = a ® Halifax 5 103.7 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Saint John 12 


Abilene, Tex . a : Cities Under 50,000 


Galvestor ex 1.¢ 3 3 Boise, Ida. 9 95.5 


ONTARIO 


Hamilton 
Laredo, Tex é 5.7 7 } Billings, Mont 6 92.6 


London 
Port Arthur, Tex 3. ‘ 5.97 % Butte, Mont 2 103.8 
Ottawa 
San Angelo, Te ( 6.3 Missoula, Mont 95.7 
Toronto 
Texarkan a ; 94 
arkana Casper, Wyo 6 Windsor 
Tex & Ark 2 8 5.5 %& Cheyenne, Wyo 113.1 
Tyler, Tex 


Wichita Falls, Te ; : QUEBEC 
chita Falls x , PACIFIC *® Montreal 101.9 105.0 


w% Quebec _16 106.4 109.7 
Cities Over 500,000 


% Los Angeles, Cal. - 9 WS SASKATCHEWAN 
San Diego, Cal. —-~ oO BS %& Regina _ 13 101.9 105.1 
% San Francisco, Cal 12 101.6 
Seattle, Wash. 146 93.1 


Cities Under 50,000 
*% Bartlesville, Okla 10 
Muskogee, Okla 4 


| “Montana’s 
BATON ROUGE iS | hes eens Bi vortle Salesman 


a 
Long Beach, Cal = 91.6 


’ akiand, a 5 
LOUISIANA’S | Pe cendediogepe ds. 
Portland, Ore 22 95.0 

BER 1 
NUM Cities 100,000-249,999 
MONEY MARKET % Berkeley, Cal 10 98 


Fresno, Cal _ 12 97.4 
Pasadena, Cal 12 93.0 
‘ spenders Tt ¥% Sacramento, Cal 19 104.0 
cael sree Rag nthe | T te San Jose, Cal 24 100.7 SELL 
t $ 3 t \ Spokane, Wash 0 95.2 
60,300 TV HOMES at less 
Tacoma, Wash 8 94.4 
than $1.00 per 1,000 TV 
Cities 50,000-99,999 HOMES! 
Bakersfield, Cal 12 94.6 
= ti i 
Steersite. Cal 16 939 Seven peat 13 Coun ies e 
we San Bernardino, Cal 3 98.4 joy KMSO-TV’s Fine Lineup of 


%& Santa Ana, Cal 20 104.9 CBS-NBC & ABC Program- 


Santa Barbara, Cal 14 94.2 
% Stockton, Cal 15 98.8 


STATE-TIM nen: Oe 19 958 @ MISSOULA 
M ond AN @ BUTTE @ HELENA 
OR NING ADVOCh Cities Under 50,000 @ ANACONDA @ DEER LODGE 
Daily ROP Colt % Modesto, Cal 2/2 103.7 
8a, 


ON Rouge, .ouls’®™ Santa Rosa, Cal. _.. 18 96.3 @ HAMILTON @ KALISPELL 
% Ventura, Cal 23 103.2 


Salem, Ore. 8 92.5 NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


% Bellingham, Wash 3 98.9 


Represented by The Sohn Rudd Company Everett, Wash, 14 93.0 | HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


Yakima, Wash. 3 689.5 


ming. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS LEAD- 
ING IN RETAIL SALES: Among the 
30 Metropolitan Areas with over $1- 
billion retail sales in 1959, the Tampa 
—St. Petersburg area had the greatest 
percentage increase since 1954 — up 
73.8% to a total dollar volume of 
$1,060,035,000. It is followed by San 
Diego, Cal.—up 60.2% to $1,283,812,- 
000; Miami, Fla.—up 52.2% to $1,- 
504,984,000; Washington, D. C.— up 
39.6% to $2,825,891,000; Seattle, 
Wash.—up 39.4% to $1,607,945,000. 
Metropolitan Areas that had total re- 
tail sales of over $5 billion in 1959 
are New York—$14,388,296,000; Los 
Angeles — Long Beach — $9,796,184,- 
000; Chicago—$8,986,057,000; Phila- 
delphia — $5,177,021,000. For other 
statistics on these areas, see July 10 
Sales Management Survey of Buying 
Power. 

Onlv two states—New York and 
California — recorded a larger dollar 
volume of business than the $19,688,- 
856,000 in sales rolled up last year in 
New York City and the surrounding 
Metropolitan Area. The third-ranking 
state — Illinois — fell some $6 billion 
short of matching the area’s figures. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS: 
If your product is designed for this 
group, 71% of all households in the 
$4,000-$6,999 income group are in 
these 15 states, where 80 of the na- 
tion’s 100 counties leading in indus- 
trial employment are located. There 
is a spread of $318 in the family 


MARKETS TO WATCH 


averages: New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Texas, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Indiana, Missouri, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Maryland. For the popu- 
lation rank, households $4,000-$6,999, 
income $4,000-$6,999, and average 
per household in each state, see page 
54, Sales Management, July 10, 1960, 
Survey of Buying Power. 


RENO, NEVADA: Its market grew 
64% in ten years. Washoe County, 
in which Reno is situated, had a pre- 
liminary 1960 U.S. Census popula- 
tion of 82,464—an increase of 64% 
over its 1950 Census figure of 50,205. 
In the 1960 preliminary Census, 
Reno’s population was 50,923 and 
the neighboring city of Sparks (in 
Reno’s ABC City Zone) had 16,407 
people—for a 2-city total of 67,330. 
When population in the suburban 
areas is added, Reno’s revised ABC 
City Zone will be more than 70,000. 
Total retail sales for Washoe County 
amount to $148 million and Reno’s 
amount to $130 million, 88% of the 
county total. Reno’s total employment 
figure is 30,000, and its Quality Index, 
measuring its purchasing ability in 
terms of the national average of 100, 
is 50% above the U.S. average and 
30% higher than the Nevada aver- 
age. Washoe County transacts 32.5% 
of all retail business in the state of 
Nevada. For retail sales by categories 
in Reno and Washoe County, see 
1960 Survey of Buying Power. 


MAKE YOUR 
PRESENTATIONS 
“COME ALIVE” IN 


work? Market statistics? 


Displaying product photos? Installations? Sales charts? Art 
Testimonials? Then make your 
first impression a convincing and selling one—use a Ful-Vu 
Twin Wire Binder. There’s a size and cover for every pur- 
pose. Available in Russhide, Vinylhide and Leather covers 
in a variety of colors. Feather-light Mikafilm window sleeves 
are perfectly clear, complete with manila interleaves. Over 
one million in use today! See your Office Supply Dealer or 


SEND FOR FREE TWIN WIRE FOLDER 


" INC 
COOKS » BLACKWOOD, N. J.— DALLAS, TEXAS 


TWIN WIRE 
BINDERS 
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hs to 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Chicago’s finest 
luxury hotel 


Drive-In-Parking 

Restaurant and Lounge 
Write for colorful brochure 
EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, lil. 

Financia! 6-7100 

A. M. QUARLES, 

General Manager 


LOW AS 40c 
*ASK FOR COLOR FOLL 


WHERE TO FIND 
GOOD ADVERTISING JEWELRY! 


ER 


STEWART ST 


KINNEY CO. | F<. 


DENCE 3,R 14 


SALES PROSPECTOR 
MEANS MORE SALES FOR YOU 
Current Reports On 
© NEW MANUFACTURERS 
e INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 
For FREE Copy write P.O. Box 481-C 
Invited BOSTON 54, MASS 


{gents Inquiries 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Allied Chemical Corp., New York— 
Charles W. Carvin, Jr., appointed 
vice president for fiber marketing 
National 


Aniline Division. 


American Can Co., New York—Arthur 
J. Nolan promoted to vice president 
and national home products sales di- 
rector of the Dixie Cup Division. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Evanston, Ill—Arnold Perry, former 
general sales manager, elected vice 
president in charge of sales. 


Detroit, Mich.— 
William J. Bird named director—fleet 


sales. 


Chrysler Corp., 


Columbia Broadcasting System, CBS 
Electronics Div., Danvers, Mass.— 
Frank M. Hickey assumes new post 
of manager, industrial products sales. 


Farm Journal, Philadelphia—Harry C. 
Kahn 


c yunselor 


named appliance marketing 


Hiram Walker, Inc., Detroit—Jack 
Musick promoted to vice president 
and general sales manager. 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 
—Three promotions announced: John 
C. Bulleit to manager, sales adminis- 
trative services; Russell C. Burns to 
manager, motor truck sales; J. Frank 
Adams to manager, parts and service 
sales. 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.— 
Harvey L. Green appointed to the 
newly created position of director of 
marketing of the company’s Australian 
subsidiary, Kellogg Proprietary Ltd., 
in Sydney. 


Mirro Aluminum Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis.—G. C. Kubitz promoted to 
senior vice president—marketing. 


Mohasco Industries, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
—Robert W. Howison elected vice 
president, sales. 


Moto-Mower, Inc., Richmond, Ind.— 
William H. Nolan named vice presi- 
dent of marketing. Moto-Mower is a 
subsidiary of Dura Corp. 


ANOTHER 
SMITHCRAFTED 
‘SOLUTION! 


The successful introduction of new products into the teeming 
market calls for astute planning and effective sales drive. To 
exhibit the merits of its fine new shoe polishes, the makers of 
Johnson’s Wax called upon The S. K. Smith Company to design 
the distinctive sales case shown here—a display that fully re- 
flects the top quality of its contents. 

Do you have a sales-aid problem? We'll be glad to help you 
solve it. Call your nearest S. K. Smith office now. 

Illustrated literature available upon request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
2857 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
PLANTS IN CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 


> SMITH 


CRAFTED 
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ABC-TV Network 
Agency: Doyle, Dane & Bernbach, Inc. 

Air Express Division of <a) Express 
Agency: Adams, & Keyes, Inc, 

Altoona Mirror 


American Airlines, Inc. 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
American Motors Corp. 
eer Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Business Equipment Sales 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Associated Business Publications .. 
Agency: Van Brunt & Company 


Baton Rouge State Times 

ner Herbert S. Benjamin & Associates, 

ne. 

Charles Beseler 

Agency: Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 
Bethlehem Globe Times 

Agency: Harvey A. Nelson Advertising 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Better Homes & Gardens (Ideal Annual) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Brown & Bigelow 
Business Week 

Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


CBS-TV Network 
COC Industrial 

Agency: Direct Promotions 
Catholic Digest 

Agency: Roberts & Reimers, Inc. 
Catholic Management Journal 

Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
Chicago Sun Times /Daily News 

Agency: Earle Ludgin & Company 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Joseph Guillozet & Company 
Cook's Inc. 

Agency: Advertising Associates 


Dartnell Corp. 

Agency: Torkel Gundel & Associates 
Delta Airlines 

Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
Dryden-East Hotel 

Agency: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 
DuKane Corp. 

Agency: Connor Associates. Inc. 


Eastern Airlines 

Agency: Fletcher, Richards, Calkins & 

Holden, Inc. 

Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Engineering News-Record 

Agency: Van Brunt & Company 
Executive House 

Agency: Olian & Bronner, Inc. 


Fast Food 


Garden Ideas (Better Homes & Gardens) 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
’ The Greenbrier 
Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Jam Handy Organization 

Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hertz Corp. 

Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Home State Farm Publications 

Agency: Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 
Home Building Ideas 

(Better Homes & Gardens) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Home Furnishing Ideas 

(Better Homes & Gardens) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Home Improvement ideas 

(Better Homes & Gardens) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Hospitals, Journal of American Hospital 

Association 

Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
Houston Chronicle 

Agency: Nahas-Blumberg Corp. 


Chedee bese hevasceweeuee 21, 


obo ewesseas's 3rd Cover 


96 


2nd Cover 


29 


30 


83 


83 


ADVERTISERS' INDEX 


SRABBWABWBWWBWBWeWe Bees Bese ss Baa" 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not asewme any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


fa ee. 


i} ADVERTISING SALES 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 


PROMOTION MANAGER 
Richard Ehrlich 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


Asst. to Executive Vice-Pres. 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghen, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
Philip L. Patterson, Don O’Fee, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., As- 
sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising 
Director; Thomas S._ Turner, 
Western Sales Manager; Robert 
T. Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Margaret 
Schulte. 


Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, 
Pacific Coast Manager, 3055 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 204, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 
5-0235; Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., WOodland 
2-3612. 


Washington, D. C.—Ormond O. 
Black, Southern Manager, Mez- 
zanine, The Willard Hotel, 14th 
St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., District 
7-6010. 


Indianapolis Star & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 


KMSO-TV (Missoula, Mont.) 

Agency: Westmont Advertising 
KRCA (Los Angeles) 

Agency: Grey Advertising, 
Kalart Company 

Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 
Kinney Company 

Agency: Furman Roth & Company 
Kitchen Ideas (Better Homes & Gardens) 
Agency: J, Walter Thompson Co. 
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Lemarge Mailing Service Company 
Agency: Tilden Advertising Agency 
Life 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


oe Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
nc 


Meriden Record-Journal 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Joshua Meier Company 
Agency: Preiss & Brown, Inc. 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Nation's Business 
New London Day 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
nc. 
Newsweek 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. 
New York Times 
Agency: Altman Stoller Advertising 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 

Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 
Owens Illinois (Duraglas) 

Agency: J, Walter Thompson Company 


Parade 

Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Popular Mechanics 

Agency: Harry Sturges & Associates 
Portland Press-Herald Express . 

Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 
Purchasing 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Purchasing Week 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Reader's Digest 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Rent-A-Car Services Corp. 

Agency: Gourfain-Loeff Inc. 
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S. K. Smith Company 
Agency: Heritage Reproductions 
Sounscriber Corp 
Agency: Fuller +7 Smith & Ross Inc. 
Spokesman-Review & Spokane Daily 
Chronicle 
Agency: Showacre, Coons, Shotwell 
Spotts Mailing Corp. 
Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson & Associates 


Tacoma News-Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Register 

Agency: T. N. Palmer Company 
Troy Newspapers 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, 
United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, | 


WBTW (Florence, S. C.) 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Wall St. Journal 

Agency: Martin K, Speckter & Associates 
Western Architect & Engineer 

Agency: Norton M, Jacobs Advertising 

Agency 

Woonsocket Call 

Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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So eeetesereseesesevee 92-93 


THE SCRATCH PAD 
et 


While 


forthcoming income tax, 


gathering figures for the 
a juvenile 
occurs: If the corner saloon 


a Joint 


thought 
ever comes back, it will be 
Return 
. 
Dismal Swamp: Topographical e1 


7 
Eccentric insomniac: One who 
counts sheep the hard way—counting 
their legs and dividing by four. 

e 
When Dorothy Parker and Robert 
Benchley banged typewriters in the 
ume cubicle, they called it “Park 
+ 
thm Section: “We dare you to 
" compact’ after vou’ve taken 


° 
ult with a view: “George Wash 
Memorial Park. Four graves 
king lake. Below present sell- 
ce. EL 7-4978.” 
. 
“Have they found the Yeti, 
e Abominable Snowman?” 
Wit: “Not Yeti.” 
* 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid: “No 
ther luggage looks like, lifts like, 
locks like, lasts like American 


Incidental intelligence: Curtis Re- 
earch says the most popular fruit in 
the U.S. is oranges, with bananas 
se C ond 

* 
What's in a name? There’s no ham 
h iumburger 

e 

To “M Just a 
Minn., 
The Thompsons love you for the 

rbal bouquet, with or without fur 
ther identification 


Secretary,” in 


Rochester whoever vou are 


es 

For the benefit of the small fry 
in Springfield, Pa., new traffic signs 
in school zones read: “Dear Crossing.” 

* 

I love Hollywood. Everyone is so 
Dorothy Shay in Parade 
Ah, ves. “Emotion pictures.” 

e 


emotional 


A very funny booklet worth writ- 
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ing for: “Progress Report,” by Os- 
borne-Kemper-Thomas, Inc., Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 

* 

Larry Strickler saw an ad in the 
Satevepost for a burial vault. It car- 
ried the Good Housekeeping seal, 
bottom line of which reads: “Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money re- 
funded.” So far as he knows, no oc- 
cupant has asked for a refund. 


A single subhead in Time maga- 
zine could sell more apples than a 
grower’s orthodox promotion. “Two 
Apples a Day” referred to new find- 
ings in the prevention of coronary 
seizure. Physiologist Ancel Keys thinks 
a 15-gram daily dose of pectin found 
in ripe apples lowers blood-choleste- 
rol_ significantly. Revised proverb: 
Two apples a day keep the doctor 
away. 

7 

Rutherford Hayes got fewer popu- 
lar votes than Sam Tilden in 1876, 
but became President by 185 electoral 
votes to 184. Ben Harrison got fewer 
popular votes than Grover Cleveland 
in 1888, but became President by 
233 electoral votes to 168. Senator 
Mike Mansfield says the Electoral 
College is a relic of the horse-and- 
buggy era. Any suggestions, Senator? 


The Temperate Zone 


lations. 


got out of hand. 


the others will. 


Most of us who speak, read, or write English happen to live 
in the Temperate Zone. The reference, of course, is to the climate. 


Few of us think of it as extending to attitudes, or remarks 
stemming from such attitudes. When we are steamed up, our 
reactions are Torrid. When we ice up, our remarks are Frigid. 
Which takes care of the other zones. 


To many, “temperance” means going easy on drinking or not 
drinking at all. Webster imposes no such limitations. 


Temperance, not only in the United Nations but in total 
marketing, pays equal dividends when it applies to language, 
or gestures which accompany language. 

Holy Writ assures us that “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


If given in sarcasm, however, it can rupture international re- 


Witness this yarn in “I wish I'd said that.” During World 
War I, a Briton and an American were having a friendly pint 
of bitters in a pub. An argument arose and, alcoholically goaded, 


“If you Yanks don’t show some manners,” the Englishman 
said, “we'll have to go over there and teach you some!” 

The American answered softly (but acidly): “What, again?” 

To each his zone, as some wag said, but I think the Temperate 


Zone will win more sales and influence more customers than 


It takes practice, though. Lots of practice. 


February 


Our Passenger Service Representatives, Mr. 


McDonough, are another reason why Amer- 


a ican Airlines is the first choice of experienced 
Dohisd tw i. travelers. They are ‘“‘goodwill ambassadors” ; 

‘ - “xperts he tips of their prim white gloves 

' r y a ) aie i ‘ to @ ne experts to t | | g . 
ot oe roving information specialists who smooth 
alii hittin Mo. a eDenough “ —|[F| your journeys AMERICAN AIRLINES 


. laa! with a smile. Americas Leading Airline 
UNSOLICITED IN-FLIGHT LETTER FROM M J. MCDONOUGH EQUIPMENT SALE DIVISION, AMERICAN CAN 


ye 


© 
é 
a 


Media’s Law: 


To a seller of alpenstocks, the pulling 
power of an advertising medium is equal 
to the number of alpenstocks sold. 

To media men, pulling power is influ- 
enced by several interrelated factors. 


The law or formula looks like this: 


- Pulling Power 


x 
Editorial Vitality 
x 


— 


Circulation Volume 


Reader Confidence 


The Chicago Tribune, with a circulation 
114 times that of any other Chicago 
newspaper, out-pulls the other papers 
by at least 3 to 1 and as much as 15 to 1. 


Chicago Tribune 


